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CLERICAL WIGS. 

Bits of quaint and amusing reading may often 
be met with in unexpected quarters. The treatise 
of Pope Benedict XIV., De Synodo Diecesana, 
does not, as to its title, promise much of general 
interest, yet some of its chapters are sufficiently 
amusing, not the least so being the ninth chapter 
of the eleventh book, which is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the use of false hair, popularly called a 
“perruque ” (vulgo “ parrucca”), by the clergy. 

It seems from the opening of the chapter that 
many of the clergy had complained of what they 
deemed the needless severity of certain diocesan 
synods in condemning the use of false hair by the 
clergy, and of the enforcing of their condemnation 
by the most stringent ecclesiastical censures. The 
pope’s object is to clear the synods from this 
charge of harshness. Amongst those which had 
taken action in this matter Benedict mentions that 
of Malta, 1703; of Pisa, 1708; of Monte Fiascone, 
1710; and of Partalegri, 1714. Sarnellus, Bishop 
of Bisaglia, had on his own responsibility pro- 
nounced on the question in 1697, declaring all 
clerics who should wear false hair as ipso facto 
excommunicate. An appeal was not unnaturally 
(one would think) made to the Apostolic See 
against this sweeping decree; but the appellants 
gained little by their action, for at a special con- 
Sregation, held on May 20, 1699, the decree was 


confirmed in its entirety as far as it concerned 
those who belonged to the higher orders or were 
beneficed clergy, and relaxed only as far as the 
penalty was concerned in regard to those who had 
received the lesser orders or were unbeneficed. 
The Bishop of Melfi in 1721 issued an injunction 
to his clergy in exact harmony with the above- 
mentioned decree, as modified by the Congregation 
of Rites ; but opposition was again aroused, and a 
renewed appeal made to the Apostolic See, only to 
result, Aug. 8, 1722, in a confirmation of the 
bishop’s order. Benedict, who was then secretary 
to the congregation, drew up an elaborate state- 
ment of the authorities on which the judgment 
rested, with a condensed résumé of which he con- 
cludes his chapter. 

He traces the use of false hair to the vanity of 
women who were anxious to disguise the ravages 
of advancing years, citing two epigrams from 
Martial in illustration :— 

“ Jurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos 

Fabulla. Numquid illa, Paulle, pejerat?” 
And again :— 
“ Dentibus, atque comis, nec te pudet, uteris emptis: 
Quid facies oculo, Lzlia? non emitur.” 
A similar allusion he finds in Ovid (De Art. 
Amandi, lib. iii.) :— 
“ Foemina procedit densissima crinibus emptis. 
Proque suis, alios efficit ere suos.” 
Leaving profane sources, the good pope turns to 
patristic literature. St. Jerome, in a letter to 
Marcella (£pist., 38), complains that there are old 
women (he uses the diminutive vetule: compare 
the yvvatxapia, muliercule, of 2 Tim. iii. 6 asa 
mark of contempt) who deck their heads with alien 
hair; and in a letter to another female friend, 
Demetrias, he reminds her how, in the days of her 
vanity, she had been wont to build up a tower-like 
headdress for herself of false hair. 

Tertullian, too (De Cult. Feminar., lib. ii. 
cap. 7), inveighs against a Christian woman fitting 
on herself the spoils of some strange head, a filthy 
one perchance—nay, worse, of a head perhaps 
doomed to hell. Clemens Alexandrinus (Pedag., 
lib. iii. cap. 11) seeks to deter his female hearers 
from the use of such adventitious aids by asking, 
To whom is the blessing conveyed when the priest 
lays his hand on a head so adorned? Does not the 
blessing light on the assumed locks, and through 
them pass to their original possessor / 

Since the Fathers never direct their invectives 
against men, it has been supposed that women 
alone were guilty in this matter, and some have 
gone so far as to assert that male wigs were a late 
invention of English origin, and first used in this 
country in the reign of William IL. or Henry L., 
and that after they had long lurked in our island 
they gradually passed into other lands. That, 
however, they who so assert are in error is plain 
from the fact that Rufus Festus Avienus, a 
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Christian poet contemporary with St. Augustine, 
describes in a short poem the misadventure of a 
certain bald knight whose wig was carried away by 
a sudden gust of wind. Still, argues the pope, 
although some men might be found to rival women 
in luxury, it is utterly incredible that priests can 
have ever so far forgotten themselves in old time; 
for were they not consecrated to their holy office 
by the cutting off of the hair, and were they not 
expressly forbidden, when once they had received 
the tonsure, to cultivate luxuriant locks ? 

Councils had not deemed it beneath their dignity 
to legislate on this matter; witness an Irish synod 
held under the presidency of St. Patrick a.p. 450, 
and the fourth Council of Toledo, can. 41, a.p. 633; 
whilst the Council of Agde, a.p. 506, provided a 
practical remedy for abuse by ordering that a 
priest who let his hair grow unduly was to be 
clipped, even against his will and active opposition 
(“etiam invitus et reluctans”), by the archdeacon 
in whose jurisdiction he might be. In modern 
synods, provincial and diocesan alike—e.g. of 
Milan ; of Bourges, 1584; of Ravenna, 1607 ; of 
Lucca, 1625 ; and of Amalphi, 1639—clergy are 
warned to take care that the tonsure shall not be 
obscured by the growth of hair, that their hair 
dressing shall be of the simplest, that they abstain 
from brushing up the hair over their foreheads, 
from curling it or frizzing it with curling-irons ; 
but not one word is said of wigs. The evidence is 
overwhelming that the use of them by clergy is a 
modern enormity. The decree forbidding this 
abuse cannot therefore be accused of severity. 
Yet, in spite of the general prohibition, there may 
be cases in which health requires some such pro- 
tection for a bald head. 

The diocesan synods of Bononia, 1698, and of 
Ascoli, 1718, have both permitted the bishop on 
just and reasonable cause to grant a dispensation. 
He is, however, to proceed warily in the matter, 
and must satisfy himself not only that there is just 
cause for granting the indulgence, but must per- 
sonally inspect the wig, so as to be quite convinced 
that it can in no way minister to the vanity of the 
wearer, and must see that it is curled with such 
moderation and modesty that it may be evident to 
all that it is worn from sheer necessity—not as an 
article of luxury, state, or as an ornament for the 
head, but simply as a covering. Care must also be 
taken that no such licence shall be construed as 
permitting the wearing of the wig when the priest 
celebrates the Holy Eucharist, although certain 
canonists, Theophilus Raymundus and Pasqualigus, 
have held that it may be so worn, provided only 
that it be so fitted to the head as to be indis- 
tinguishable from true and natural hair; and al- 
though there is a licence in existence from Cardinal 
Jerome Grimaldi, Archbishop of Aqua, granting to 
a priest the privilege of so wearing it. 

That the canonists are wrong, and that the arch- 


bishop exceeded his authority in granting such a 
licence, is evident from the fact that it is declared 
by canon 57 of a Roman Council held under Pope 
Zachary in a.p. 743, to be unlawful for even a 
bishop to minister at the altar with his head 
covered, and from the consequent consideration 
that a bishop cannot relax a law passed by his 
superior, or grant a licence to another to enjoy a 
privilege that he cannot claim for himself. 

To set matters at rest, at meetings of the Con- 
gregation of Rites, held January 31, 1626, and 
April 24 of the same year, it was decreed that 
henceforth no one should dare to wear a skull-cap 
(pileolum) during the celebration of masses with- 
out express licence of the Apostolic See, any con- 
trary custom notwithstanding ; and since some 
evaded the decree by asserting that a wig was not 
a skull-cap, at a special congregation, held under 
Alexander VIII., 1690, it was, after solemn dis- 
cussion, decided that the terms of the decree were 
to be so construed as to include every possible 
covering for the head, and that it was unlawful for 
a priest to celebrate in a wig, however comely and 
moderate in dimensions, without an express papal 
dispensation. 

May I close this long article by asking whether 
the Church of Rome is still as explicit on this 
matter of clerical wigs? Did we not find it so 
solemnly discussed, we might in our irreverent 
haste have been inclined to settle the whole ques- 
tion by an appeal to the maxim, “ De minimis non 
curat lex.” Jounson Barty, F.R.HLS. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


THE DUKEDOM OF CUMBERLAND. 


It will be curious to note how the precedence of 
the new Duke of Cumberland is fixed in the next 
roll of peers. If the law of England is followed his 
place will be between the Dukes of Northumberland 
and Wellington. The special precedence given to 
members of the royal family extends only to the 
king’s children, which has been held to include 
his nephews and grandsons. I think the present 
sovereign extended this special precedence to her 
first cousins by an Order in Council. The new 
Duke of Cumberland is great-grandson to one 
sovereign, great-nephew to two others, and first 
cousin once removed to Her Majesty. No pre- 
tence whatever can be found for extending any 
special precedence to him by law, though of course 
the sovereign, by her prerogative as the fountain 
of honour, may do so ; but we can hardly antici- 
pate that such a slight will be passed on the 
twenty great peers (including the two archbishops, 
the Lord High Chancellor, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge) who will thereby be displaced. 

We now see, for the first time in four hundred 
years, a descendant of a king of England in the 
strict male line who takes by law no precedence 
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or privilege from his royal descent, but ranks 
according to the date of his peerage. 
Wituiam WIcKHAM. 
Athenzeum Club. 


WATERLOO DAY. 

The present week has brought round to us the 
sixty-third anniversary of Waterloo. Three years 
ago I counted, so far as I could ascertain, eighty- 
two surviving officers who had taken part in the 
battle. Of these, I reckon the following thirty to 
have in the intervening period passed away from 
amongst us :— 

General Sir George Bowles, K.C.B. (1st W.I. Regiment). 
Lieut.-General B. Cuppage (Royal Artillery). 
Major-General R. G. 8. Wilson (Royal Artillery). 

Colonel Horton (7th Dragoon Guards). 

Linton (Coldstream Guards and Enniskillen 

Dragoons). 

» Wildman (lst Dragoon Guards). 

Thomas Smith (95th Rifles), late Barrack Master 
at Aldershot. 

» Charles Wood (10th Hussars). 

Lieut.-Colonel Sedley (3rd W.I. Regiment). 


Browne (11th Dragoons). 

a Drought (15th Regiment). 

‘i Johnston (Grenadier Guards). 

Luard (30th Regiment). 

~ Sir J. C. Stepney, Bart. (Guards). 
a G. Schreiber (38th Regiment). 

“ Dickson, K.H. (Grenadier Guards). 


Parchall (Depét Battalion). 
Major Bacon (17th Dragoons). 
» Sir F. Head, Bart., K.C.H. (Royal Engineers). 
» Methold (3rd Dragoon Guards and 23rd R.W.F.). 
» Austin (56th Regiment). 
» Webb (3rd W.1. Regiment). 
Captain Bowlby (4th King’s Own). 
Lieutenant James (Military Knight of Windsor). 
=” Cox (71st Regiment). 
an Lord Grantley (Guards). 
” Sir F. Frankland (quondam Barrack Master 
at Gibraltar). 
Surgeon-Major Thomas Smith. 
Surgeon Gildea (Coldstream Guards). 
Paymaster F, Feneran, Lieut.-Col. (¥5th Regiment). 
The remaining fifty-two veterans are, to the best 
of my belief, those whose names I now append ; 
and here let me add, the fewer errors I have made 
the more shall I be satisfied :— 
Field-Marshal Sir Wm. Rowan, G.C.B. (52nd Regiment). 
” Sir Charles Yorke, G.C.B. ( Rifle Brigade). 
General Sir Thomas Reed, K.C.B. (44th Regiment). 
» Lord Rokeby (77th Regiment). 
» Whichcote (52nd Regiment). 
»  J.A. Butler (Guards). 
_» _ G. Macdonald (16th Regiment). 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Bloomfield, K.C.B. (R.A.). 


a Sir F. Warde, K.C.B. (R.A.). 
90 Sir W. Ingilby, K.C.B. (R.A.). 
@ Earl of Albemarle (Guards). 


a T. Charlton Smith (27th Enniskillen). 
Major-General Lloyd. 


e Trevor (R.A.). 
” Sir John Woodford, K.C.B., K.C.H, 
(Guards). 
Colonel J. M. Harty, 


Colonel Le Blanc (46th Regiment). 

»  Riddlesden (27th Regiment). 

»  Vandeleur (4th Dragoons). 
Lieut.-Colonel Webster (18th Regiment). 
Burney, K.H. (44th Regiment). 
Jackson (Staff Corps). 

Cadell, K.H. (94th Regiment). 
Colthurst (18th Regiment). 
Molloy (9th Regiment). 
Hewett (53rd Regiment). 
Home (Guards). 
Major Nugent (7th Dragoon Guards). 

» Brady (36th Regiment). 
Drewe (88th Regiment). 

» Fraser (34th Regiment). 

» Hare (51st Regiment). 

Captain White (Military Knight of Windsor). 
R. C. Elliott (30th Regiment). 
W. Harris (16th Light Dragoons). 
»  W.C. Shaw (Royal Horse Guards Blue), 
Lieutenant Spurling (Royal Engineers). 
Bramwell (92nd Regiment). 
Butler (Guards). 
Gardner (27th Regiment). 
Parry (28th Regiment). 
Robinson (50th Regiment). 
J. R. Smith (38th Regiment). 
Tighe (Guards). 
Watson (24th Regiment). 
Wright (Rifle Brigade). 
pe Henry Leeke, the Rev. (52nd Regiment), 
Surgeon Young (28th Regiment). 

~ George Jenks (10th Hussars). 
Assistant-Surgeon Evans (14th Regiment). 
Paymaster Hilliard (68th Regiment). 
Quarter-Master Hardy (New Brunswick Fencibles). 

The above lists are necessarily imperfect, but I 
think they are as nearly correct as a private in- 
dividual can make them. They are offered for 
revision and correction, and will at any rate, and 
even in their present form, interest the public. I 
cannot guarantee that the regiment opposite each 
officer’s name was that in which he served during 
the battle—indeed, in most cases I see it could 
not have so been—but I have in almost every case 
attached a regiment to which at some time or 
other such officer did belong, and through which 
he may, therefore, be traced. It would be in- 
teresting to get this list as perfect as possible, and, 
as I am trying towards this end, I ask a place for 
these names in the columns of “N. & Q.,” for the 
present collection of correct information, and also 
for future and enduring record. 

Let me add that, were it possible, I should like 
to see added the names of the rank and file still 
among us, of whom, though the individual life is 
not likely to be so long, a goodly force, from their 
numerical advantage, is likely to survive ; but it 
might be a difficult task to arrive at this more 

Reading. 


” 
” 


Locat Proverss, &c., or BERWICKSHIRE.— 
Having lately had occasion to consult the History 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club (Edinburgh, 
1834), I came across some papers on the local pro- 
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verbs, sayings, and so forth, of that county. As 
these may not be known to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and the place of their record is not 
very likely to be searched by persons interested in 
such matters, it may be as well that I should indi- 
cate it. At pp. 119-123 are sixteen of these pro- 
verbs, with comments “ by Mr. [George] Hender- 
son, Surgeon, Chirnside”; and at pp. 145-152 the 
subject is continued by the same gentleman as 
regards the “Popular Rhythmes” of the county, 
of which seventeen are given, while a few more are 
added by him at pp. 217-219. Perhaps as a z0- 
ologist I may be permitted to subjoin from the 
same volume (p. 216) the Roxburghshire version of 
the skylark’s song, with which I think I never 
met before 
“Up in the lift we go. 

Tehee, tehee, tehee, tehee ! 

All the sutors in Selkirk can’t make a shoe to me. 

Why so? Why so? 

Because my heel is as long as my toe.” 

AurreD NewrTox. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


List or Retics tHE Cottece Cuurcn or 
Sr. Mary, Warwickx.—The following list of relics, 
taken only seven years after Chaucer's death, and 
which I owe to the kindness of a friend in the 
Public Record Office, shows that our poet did not 
exaggerate in putting the Virgin’s veil and a bit 
of the sail of St. Peter’s boat among the relics of 
Pardoner in the Prologue to the Canterbury 

ales, 


[ Exch. Q. R. Miscellaneous Books, No. 30, fo. 204.) 


Hic specificantur reliquie que sunt in ecclesia Col- 
legiata beate Marie de Warrewico nono die Julii anno 
Domini Millesimo ccccl. quinto, Secundum antiquum 
co[n }tentum de eisdem. 

Quedam pars de cruce in qua crucifixus est Jhesus. 

; De capillis beate Marie et de vestimentis eius. 

Quedam zona einsdem beate Marie virginis et de 

tumba ejusdem beate Virginis. 

§ Ossa beati Egidii abbatis et stola eiusdem cum aliis 
diversis reliquiis. 

§ Quedam pars de lacte beate Marie Virginis. 

§ De oleo sancte Katerine Virginis. 

§ Reliquie sanctorum Edwardi Regis Swithuni et Alke- 
mundi Wolfadi et Rufini, videlicet, ossa eorum. 

§ Quedam reliquie sancti Jacobi Apostoli. 

§ Quoddam Ciltcium * sancti Thome Cantuariensis Ar- 
chiepiscopi. 

§ De Tumba Domini nostri Jhesu Christi et de spina 
que posita fuit super capud Jhesu. 

§ De dente et ossibus Sancti Laurencii Martiris. 

Quedam pars de Cathedra Patriarche Abrahe. 

Oleum in quo venit ignis in vigilia Pasche de celo. 

Quoddam os beate Andree A postoli. 

Pecten beati Edmundi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi. 

Quedam pars de manutergio Nichodemi quando gus- 

tinuit corpus Domini defuncti supra humeros. 

Quedam pars de arboribus Montis Caluarie. 

De Rubo quem viderat Moyses incombustum. 

Cornu eburneum Sancti Georgii Martiris. 

Oleum Sancti Nicholai episcopi cum aliis reliquiis. 


"A garment made of goat's hair. 


§ Quedam Sartago Sancti Brendani. 

§ De clamide Sancti Martini episcopi. 

§ De oasibus Sanctorum Innocencium. 

§ Reliquie de Sancta Margareta Sancta Maria Mag. 
dalena, 

§ Reliquie Sancti Blasii Sancti Taddei apostoli. 

N 


tiris. 

De Sepulcro Domini et de petra Montis Caluarie. 

§ De presepe Domini et columpna ad quam fuit ligatus 
quando fuit flagellatus de petra super quam fuit 
vnetus post mortem. 

De Sepulcro Sancte Katerine Virginia. 

§ De genu Sancti Georgii et de petra super quam san- 
guinauit in Martirio suo. De ossibus Sancti 
Brendani. 

$ De facie Sancti Stephani. 

§ De veste et capillis beate Marie Magdalene. 

§ De rupe in qua Sancta Anna iacet. 

§ De capillis beati Francissi, 

De vestimento Sancte Agnetis. 

S$ De velo et tunica beate Clare. 

§ De reliquiis Sancte Cecilie. 

END. 


There is a curious inventory of goods (“ Bookes, 
syluer herneys, vestments, surplices and aubes, 
relikes”) in English on folios 2014, 202, 203, 204, 
dated the feast of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary (Feb. 2), 1407. F, J. Fursivatt. 


$ Reliquie Sancti Hugonis Lincolniensis Episcopi Mar. 


CoxventvuaL STILL IN Use.—I think 
it may be interesting to have a record in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” of all the conventual churches still 
in use. I have no sympathy with the wordy and 
vulgar sentimentality about ruins, or with artistic 
enthusiasts who have no higher thought than for 
schools of archeology. I heartily wish, and deli- 
berately repeat my desire, that as seminaries of 
religious and useful learning, or as restored houses 
of God, we may one day see roof and ceiling upon 
Bolton, Lanercost, Lilleshull, Cymmer, Fountains, 
Rievaulx, Kirkstall, and Buildwas, whilst every 
ancient feature of interest is spared, and no wilful 
or specious demolition is permitted in the well- 
abused name of restoration. Brinkburne has been 
once more given back to the worship of God, and 
a service was sung recently in the roofless choir of 
Valle Crucis. The choir of the Grey Friars, 
Chichester, and the nave of Stamford, ought to be 
no longer secularized. 

Cathedral Churches of the New Foundation, 
Benedictine.—Canterbury, Worcester, Durham ; 
and with chapter houses destroyed, Ely, Win- 
chester, Rochester ; with Lady chapel destroyed, 
Norwich ; and left incomplete at the Reformation, 
Bath (Priory not Abbey). 

Cathedral Churches since the Reformation, Bene- 
dictine.—Chester, Westminster, Gloucester ; and 
with chapter house and Lady chapel destroyed, 
Peterborough ; and with chapter house destroyed, 
St. Alban’s. 

Monastic Churches, Benedicline.—Selby, Brecon, 
Abergavenny, Usk, St. Bee’s, Kidwelly, Hatfield 
Peverell, Dunster; and with Lady chapel de- 
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stroyed, Great Malvern, Tewkesbury ; and with 
Lady chapel desecrated and western church de- 
stroyed, Sherborne ; and with naves only, Leo- 
minster, Lynn, Shrewsbury, Binham, Tutbury, 
Wymondham, Chepstow, Bromfield, Deerburst, 
Malmesbury ; Croyland, north aisle only ; Thorney, 
deprived of its aisles ; and with choirs only, Per- 
shore, Boxgrave, Little Malvern, Milton Abbas ; 
and mutilated, Ewenny. The transept remains at 
Boxgrave and Milton, and one wing has been pre- 
served at Pershore. 

Nunnery Churches, Benedictine.—Romsey (Lady 
chapel destroyed), St. Helen’s (Bishopsgate), Ease- 
bourne, Folkestone, Shepey le Minster. 

Monastic Churches, Cistercian.—Conway ; Mar- 
gam, Scarborough, Holm Coltram (nave-aisles and) 
choir destroyed ; Dore, with nave destroyed. 
Scarborough has one wing of the transept left. 

Monastic Churches, Carthusian.—Charterhouse, 
London. 

Cathedral Churches, Regular Canons of St. 
Austin.—Of the New Foundation, Carlisle; since 
the Reformation, Bristol, Oxford, with naves 
which have suffered curtailment. 

Conventual Churches, Austin Canons.—Christ- 
church (Twyneham), Cartmel, Brinkburne, Bruton, 
Bethgelert, Dorchester; with naves destroyed, 
St. Mary’s Overye, St. Bartholomew’s (Smithfield), 
Hexham ; with choirs destroyed, Bridlington, 
Worksop, St. German’s, Dunstable, Waltham ; or 
in ruins, Bolton, Lanercost ; and one aisle only, 
Dunmow. 

Conventual Churches, Gilbertine Canons.—Old 
Malton, nave only, aisles and all eastward de- 
stroyed. 

Friary Churches.—Dominicans, Brecon, choir 
only ; Austins (Dutch meeting), London, nave 
only, Atherstone ; Franciscans, Reading, part of 
choir only. MackenzigE E. C. Watcorrt. 


“ Aristrppus.”—Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, in his Dict. of Old Plays, gives, “ Aris- 
tippus ; or, the Jovial Philosopher. By T. Ran- 
dolph. Demonstrativelie proveing,” &c. Giving all 
thanks and justice to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for 
his labour, might I ask why “ By T. Randolph” is 
inserted between the transcript titles of the work ? 
And again, on whose authority is Randolph fixed 
on as the author? It seems to me not improbable 
that this and The Conceited Pedlar, always printed 
with it, were by Th. Randolph, but neither in the 
first edition of 1630 (not 1631) nor in that of 1668, 
both of which I possess, is there any name on the 
title-page, nor in any part of the after text. 
_ Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps also says that “there 
is a ridicule of the prologue of Troilus and 

essida.” Now, if both prologues were armed, 
that does not prove ridicule; and there is no 
allusion, not even the most remote, in one pro- 
(logue to the other, nor any other similarity than 


that they were “armed.” Again, if there were no 
other armed prologues, it could hardly be that a 
prologue in 1630 should ridicule one produced 
years before. Thirdly, the prologue in Aristippus 
is not, in my opinion, armed in armour. He is an 
enchanter, and, “shews having been long inter- 
mitted and forbidden by Authority for their 
abuses, could not be raysed but by conjuring,” and, 
“ standing in a circle,” these are his words :-— 
“T come an armed Prologue[,] arm’d with arts, 

Who by my sacred charmes and mystique skill, 

By virtue of this all-commanding wand,” &c. 
Afterwards, too, he tells the shew (represented by 
a person) to “‘take these purer robes.” Fancy an 
armoured prologue laden with robes, who after- 
wards tells the audience, if they find no jest worth 
laughing at in what is to come, they can laugh at 
him. B. Nicwotson. 


Etection Expensrs.—The following bill, sent 
to Sir Marcus Somerville, who represented county 
Meath, after an election, was amongst a few papers 
left by the late John Timbs, the popular anti- 
quary :— 

“ Copy of an Account sent to Sir Marcus Somerville 

by a Publican after an Election. 
To eating 16 freeholders fur Sir Marke above 


stairs at 3s. 3d. a head fa sa 212 6 
To eating eleven more below stairs and 2 

clergymen after supper 115 6 
To 6 beds in one room & four in tother at 

2 Guineas for every bed je 2215 0 


23 horses in the yard all night at 13d. every 

one of them, & for a man watching 

them all night 5 5 0 
Breakfast & Tea next day for every one of 

them & as many as they brought with 

them as near as I can guess... ae 412 0 
For Beer & Porter & Punch for the first day 

& first night. Iam not sure but I think 

for 3 days X 3 of the Election as little 

as I can call it, & to be very exact is in 

all or thereabouts as nearasI canguess 7915 53 
Shaving & Dressing & cropping the heads 

off 24 freeholders for Sir Marke at i3d. 

every one of them, & cheap enough, 

God noes ... 2 5 

In the name of Tinny Car, Brian Garraty.” 
There is a humour in the remarks which accom- 
pany the charges made by Brian Garraty on behalf 
of one Tinny Car which makes the bill worth pre- 
serving in “ N. & Q.” B 
Upton, Slough. 


“Goy Mannerina.”—The last time I read this 
romance I noticed what appears to me to be a slip 
of the author, and which I do not think ever struck 
me before. In chap. xii. Col. Mannering, in writing 
to his friend Mervyn, says that his uncle the 
bishop “ at his death bequeathed him his blessing, 
his manuscript sermons, and a curious portfolio 
containing the heads of eminent divines of the 
Church of England.” Further on (chap. xx.) we 
read of “ Dominie Sampson being occupied, body 
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and soul, in the arrangement of the late bishop’s 
library, which had been sent from Liverpool by 
sea, and conveyed by thirty or forty carts from the 
seaport at which it was landed.” Scott evidently 
forgot the meagreness of the bishop’s legacy to his 
nephew, as described in chap. xii.—a legacy which 
was not much more valuable than the famous one 
left by the licentiate Sedillo to Gil Blas, which 
struck such bitter disappointment to the soul of 
that worthy. One cannot regret the author's for- 
— because, had Scott not endowed Col. 
Mannering with the bishop’s large library, we 
should have lost one of the most characteristic 
scenes in the romance, namely the one in which the 
Dominie is represented as engaged with all his 
faculties in cataloguing the books, oblivious of 
every other mundane concern whatsoever, includ- 
ing even what Byron calls “ the tocsin of the soul, 
the dinner-bell.” JonaTHAN Bovucnier. 
Bexley Heath. 


“Coats to Newcastie.”—This homely proverb 
has many equivalents, ancient and modern, but it 
is in the kaleidoscope of Shakspere’s fancy that the 
general notion of supertluousness which it localizes 
has assumed its most brilliant forms. ‘“ There- 
fore,” says Salisbury, seeking to show the super- 
fluity of the double coronation of King John,— 

“ Therefore, to be possessed with double pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
King John, iv. 2. 

The “wit and wisdom ” of the proverb have re- 
ceived in the above passage perhaps their highest 
literary expression ; at the same time it is worth 
noting that, long before Shakspere wrote, they had 
already been set forth in still wider range of 
exemplification. A Latin poet of the eleventh 
century, Joannes Garlandius, thus begins his Opus 
Synonymorum (Leyser’s Historia, p. 312) :— 

“ Ad mare ne videar latices deferre, camino 
Igniculum, densis et frondes addere sylvis, 
Hospitibusque pyra Calabris, dare vina Lexo, 

Aut Cereri fruges, apibus mel, vel thyma pratis, 
Poma vel Alcinoo, vel mollia thura Sabzo. 
Ad veterum curas curo superaddere nostras,” 

A. C. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh. 


Trish Cuaracteristics.—I do not remember 
to have met in “ N. & Q.” the following, given to 
me recently by an Irish lady :— 

“ Leinster for breeding, 
And Ulster for reeving, 
Munster for reading, 
And Connaught for thieving.” GB 


Upton, Slough. 


Tue 50TH QueEen’s Own Reciment: “Tue 
Dirty Hatr Hunprep.”—I cannot but think 
that the following scrap touching the nicknames of 
this regiment, taken from the Scotsman of March 1, 
1878, is worthy of a firmer abiding-place than the 
somewhat fleeting pages of a daily newspaper :— 

“Tt was on its return from the Egyptian expedition 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie that the gallant 50th got 
the name of ‘ The blink half hundred, on account of 
the number which it had lost during the campaign and 
on the prevalence of ophthalmia among the majority of 
the remnant. This popular designation was, however, 
soon lost in that of ‘ The dirty half hundred,’ which they 
acquired in the Peninsula, At that time the facings of 
the regiment were black, and it was no uncommon thing 
for the men during their marches, in the hot Spanish 
summer, to wipe their faces with the cuffs of their 
tunics, and the black of the facings not being quite 
‘ fast,’ much of the colour was left on their faces.” 


Glasgow. 


“ Att RouND Rosin Hoop’s pary.”—I do not 
find this proverbial saying in the General Indexes 
of “N. & Q.” It is used thus. ‘ Where have 
you been to-day?” “ All round Robin Hood’s 
barn! I have been all about the country, first 
here and then there.” Or thus: “ Did you find 
the house?” “ Yes, I did at last ; but I’d fine 
work to discover it. I should think that I must 
have gone all round Robin Hood’s barn before I 
lighted upon the place.” Curupert Bepe. 


“ NAILED TO THE STREET LIKE AN AMSTER- 
pDAMSE Gaarer.”—In Drummond’s Travels, 1754, 
in describing Augspurg, he says :— 

“Here I must observe that all the houses in these 
countries being painted according to the taste of the 
proprietor or tenant, the eye of a stranger is irresistibly 
attracted by something, I know not what; and some- 
times such diverting oddities occur that he is in a 
manner nailed to the street like an Amsterdamse 
Gaaper.” 

W. N. Srranceways. 

Stockport. 


Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lucy, Davcnrer or Eart Morcar (?) AND 
Countess or Cuester.—The doubt that hangs 
over the connexion of the Saxon family of 
Mercian Earls and the Palatine Earls of Chester is 
not yet dispelled (see a note to Mr. Helsby’s His- 
tory of Chester, vol. i. p. 50, and writers there 
cited). The fact of the connexion itself had never 
excited a doubt: that the victorious Normans 
should seek to confirm the title of the sword by 
that of the inheritance was in the nature of things 
and in accordance with the practice and policy of 
all times. The example, indeed, was followed by 
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the throne itself, in the popularly approved in- 
stance of Henry I. But As. the ladies were whose 
marriage thus quieted possession and rendered 
foreign intrigue hopeless appears from the note 
above mentioned not to be so well ascertained. 
The assumption that there were two Lucies of that 
family might perhaps be accorded ; that they were 
also mother and daughter is an additional assump- 
tion credible enough did no other Lucy appear. 
But Stebbing Shaw (Topographer, vol. ii. p. 256) 
tells us that the Earl Ralph “ died 1120 [it should 
be 1129] (29 Hen. I.), leaving issue by Lucia, 
daughter of Morcar, Earl of Northumberland, &c. 
Now this Morcar was brother of Earl Edwin ; 
both were sons of Algar and grandsons of Leofric 
and Godiva.” If this be so, there were two Lucies, 
and the latter, Morcar’s daughter, giving us an 
additional generation, may be substituted as the 
wife of at least one of the three husbands assigned 
(under the circumstances incredibly) to Lucy, 
daughter of Earl Algar. My query is, Does any 
authority exist for Shaw’s Lucy? He made the 
statement without citing any at a time—which 
is important—when no doubt had as yet been 
thrown upon the exactitude of the MS. pedigree 
cited in Monast., vol. ii. p. 204, from the copy of 
Florence of Worcester, in the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh—the pedigree which has been 
so much commented upon. T. J. M. 
Stafford. 


A Bust or Napotron sy Ceracci.—Previous 
to Napoleon embarking for Egypt in the year 
1798, Ceracci the sculptor, who was afterwards 
guillotined by Napoleon for an attempt upon his 
life, obtained permission to make, and made, a 
model of his head. This model was at one time in 
the Louvre. Can you or any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information as to this piece 
of sculpture, or say where I am likely to obtain 
any information? I ask this as I own what I 
firmly believe to be the work in question. It was 
bought by my father of a Frenchman in London 
in 1816. It is a remarkably handsome head, 
circled with a wreath of laurels, and carved in the 
finest marble. In height it is about eighteen 
inches, H. W. Mackiern. 


[See ante, pp. 329, 375. ] 


Portraits or CromweLL AND Dante.—Can 
any one give me any information about the two 
‘llowing portraits in my possession? An en- 
gtaved portrait of Oliver Cromwell, about 144 
inches high by 8} broad, a side face. In the 
lower compartment of the picture is a quaint re- 
resentation of a group of persons, one of whom on 

nded knee is presenting a crown to the Pro- 
tector, whilst the latter is motioning it away from 
him. In the right-hand lower corner is a plumed 
helmet, in the left a cornucopia, between these a 
and axe. Neither the painter's nor the en- 


graver’s name is stated. Oliver’s own portrait is 
clearly from Cooper’s miniature of him, but by 
whom is the remainder of the picture ? 

An engraved portrait of Dante, about 44 by 34 
inches. The poet’s brows are wreathed with 
laurel, and he has a frightened look in his eyes, or, 
as Macaulay expresses it, “the dilated eye of 
horror... . with which he tells his fearful tale.” 
It is the poet of the Inferno rather than of the 
Purgatorio or Paradiso. Under the picture are 
the words “Coll™ de la Sorbonne. Dante Ali- 
ghieri, 1321” (that is, the date of the poet’s death). 
Above is the number 1727. Does this mean the 
number of the picture in the Sorbonne collection ? 
Who was the painter of this portrait? 

JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Divination “PER TABULAS ET CAPRAS.”—The 
late Prof. De Morgan, who is well known to have 
been the author of the shrewd and caustic preface 
to a book (attributed to his wife) entitled From 
Matter to Spirit (Longmans, 1863), makes in it the 
following suggestion :— 

“One of the Fathers, but I have mislaid the reference, 
speaks of divination per tabulas et capras, by tables and 
goats—an odd association. The word crepa would be the 
legitimate companion substantive of crepo, and would 
mean a crack or rap. But the word is only found in 
Festus (‘este Forcellini), who says that crepe are goats, 
quod cruribus crepent. There is enough in this to raise 
a suspicion that crepa did actually exist in what would 
have been its primitive sense, and that the Father who 
is cited was speaking of divination by tables and raps, 
There is also crepus, for which see any account of the 
Lupercalia.” 

Whatever may be said of the modern practice, 
the learning of divination is certainly obsolete ; 
but perhaps some student of patristic divinity may 
be able to supply the reference mislaid by Prof. 
De Morgan, and then the context might possibly 
throw light on the interpretation. C. C. M. 


Otp Curva.—I have inherited some china, of 
which the following is the device :—Ermine, on a 
bend cotised sable, three griffins’ heads erased or; 
crest, a boar’s head erased azure, crested or (the 
red hand of Ulster is in chief). Motto round the 
coat, “ Tria juncta in uno”; motto beneath the 
coat, “ Laudat qui invidet.” Supporters, a boar 
azure, crested, &c., or; a griffin argent, winged, 
&e., or. For whom was it painted, and when ? 

S. 

Rickmansworth. 


Tuomas Powett or Port, Dramatic WRITER. 
—Whilst wandering about in London amongst the 
old book-stalls some few years ago I met with a 
MS. play entitled Camillus and Columna; or, the 
Sleeping Beauty. On the back of the title-page is 
written, “Story invented, executed, &c., by Ts. 
Poel, 1764.” I have not found the name of this 


writer in any dramatic or biographical dictionary ; 
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but the British Museum Library contains a small 
volume by him called the Works of Thomas 
Powell, Esq., 1805, and in its catalogue he is 
spoken of as “of Monmouth.” His works consist 
of poems, prologues, &ec., and at p. 160 is this 
note :—“ These prologues and epilogues belong to 
plays which have never yet been shown to any 
one.” The titles of the plays are the following :— 
The First Part of Henry II.; Courcy, Earl of 
Ulster ; Camillus and Columna; The Children in 
the Wood, written 1780; The Gipsies, and a play 
without a name. The epilogue to Camillus and 
Columna, as there given, is not in the MS. 

The Museum Catalogue has also the following 
works entered under his name :—Edgar and 
Elfrida: a Drama, by Taliesin de Monmouth ; 
Blind Wife; Student of Bonn, 2nd ed., 1845; 
The Shepherd's Well: a Play, 1844; The Wife ’s 
Revenge, 1843. At the end of The Shepherd's Well 
is a poem entitled “ Mary ; or, the First Love : a 
Recollection of an Octogenarian.” But if he wrote 
Camillus and Columna in 1764, he must in 1844 
have been a hundred at least. Perhaps the author 
of The Shepherd's Well may have been a son of the 
author of Camillus. Any information respecting 
either writer will be gratefully accepted. I may 
add that my MS. play is very neatly written; it 
has been so freely corrected by the author as to 
lead one to suppose that it may have been a first 
copy, and consists of 110 pages of feap. 8vo. I 
bought it for twopence. H. Bower. 

Brighton. 


Porry.—The popu- 
lar name for field poppies, as well as cultivated 
ones, in this district is “ear-aches.” Why this 
name is given I am unable to discover. It is said 
that if they are gathered and put to the ear a 
violent attack of ear-ache will be the result. Is 
this the popular idea of poppies elsewhere? In 
some parts of Derbyshire poppies are called “ ear- 
aches,” Tnos. 

Worksop. 


Tue Wire or A Baron or tue Crxour Ports 
ENTITLED “ Damx.”’—I have seen “Dame” put 
upon the tombstone of a lady. I am told it is the 
title of a baronet’s or knight’s wife. The inscrip- 
tion in question said “wife of a Baron of the 
Cinque Ports.” Probably in virtue of it the lady 
thought she had a right to the title. Can any of 
your readers give information as to it? 


W. J. Bircn. 


Ciaracter oF James I.—In vol. iv. of the 
Harleian Miscellany there is reprinted 2 pamphlet 
on the legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth; it 
contains the following curious description of King 
James I. :— 

**Let me upon this oceasion remind your Lordship of 
a story, of a Scots nobleman to my Lord Burleigh, upon 


that wise statesman’s desiring a character of King 
James, long before he ascended the English throne. If 
your Lordship, saith the blunt Scotsman, know a jacka- 
napes, you cannot but understand, that if I have him in 
my hands, I can make him bite you, whereas if you get 
him into your hands, you may make him bite me.” 

Is the author of this contemporary word-portrait 
known? J. H. Cuapmay, M.A.,, F.S.A, 

Woodgreen, Witney, Oxon. 


Ctocks Betts, 1552.—Where can an ex- 
planation be found of the mechanism of clocks 
affixed upon bells, and were they in common 
use? At Winwick, Lancashire, in the year above 
named, there were four bells in the church steeple 
“where of a clokke sticketh upon one.” At 
Horsley, West Hallam, and at Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, there were similar instances of the 
sume kind (Reliquary, xi. pp. 6, 7, 12). 

Joun E, Baitry. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Bartuotomew Howxetr.—My grandfather, 
Bartholomew Howlett, was born somewhere in 
Norfolk in the year 1739. I should like very 
much to ascertain where it was. Perhaps some 
Norfolk reader of “ N. & Q.” can help me. I be- 
lieve he came to Lincolnshire as a young man and 
settled at Louth. He married for his second wife 
Catharine Rogerson, of Sotby, Linc., on Dec. 24, 
1789. He had a son by a former marriage, also 
named Bartholomew Howlett, somewhat cele- 
brated as an engraver, who died about the year 
1825. Perhaps it may not be deemed unworthy 
of remark that 139 years is rather a long time to 
stretch back to the birth of the grandfather of a 
man aged fifty-six, which is the age of 

V. E. Howzert. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 


Rev. Lewes Hewes orn Hucnes.—When Ban- 
croft was Bishop of London, a minister named 
Lewes Hewes dwelt in Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Ward, which was then his living. 

Among the first ministers sent to Bermuda was 
a Lewes Hewes. In 1633a Lewes Hewes, chaplain 
of White Lion Jail, Southwark, was dismissed for 
five years of nonconformity. I desire to know 
whether Lewes Hewes of St. Helen’s, Bermuda, 
and White Lion Prison was the same person. 

DELLIES. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. 

AvtHors oF Quotations WantTED.— 

“ With heart and lips unfeign’d 
We praise Thee for Thy word,” Ke. 

“ How happy is the Christian's state ! 
His sins are all forgiven,” &c. 

“ Sing to the Lord a new-made song, 

Let earth, in one assembled throng, 

Her common patron’s praise resound.” 

“ Praise the Lord, whose mighty wonders 
Earth, and air, and seas display,” &c. 
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«Hush, oh, hush, for the Father knows what thou 

knowest not— 

The need, and the thorn, and the shadow linked with 
the fairest lot; 

Knows the wisest exemption from many an unseen 
snare, 

Knows what will keep thee nearest, knows what thou 
canst not bear.” Joun TAYLOR. 


Replies. 


“ALL TO BRAKE,” JUDGES IX. 53. 
(5% §. ix, 344, 413, 455.) 

There can be no question of the original identity 
of the intensitive prefix to with the zer in many 
German verbs, and its identity in the present 

assage is illustrated, as I showed in a letter to the 

Guardian, by a comparison with the High and 
Low German versions. In Luther's translation the 
corresponding words are, “ Und zerbrach ihm den 
schedel ”; and in a Low German version, printed 
about 1479, “Unde tho brak eme syn harnschedel.” 
Then the phrase descended regularly through the 
successive English versions, excepting Wiclit—who 
indeed uses the prefix very frequently, but in this 
passage reads, “And brak his brayn” (“nol” in 
marg.)—and Coverdale (1535), who follows Wiclif 
in 2 Chron. xxv. 12, “ They all to barst in sunder” 
(all being there omnes, not omnino), but here has, 
“And brake his brane panne,” and the Geneva 
version, 1560, “ And brake his braine pan.” 

Thus Matthew’s version, 1537, Cromwell’s, 1539, 
Taverner’s, 1539, Cranmer’s, 1540, Daye’s (or 
Beke’s), 1551, Cranmer’s second, 1553, and the 
Bishops’, 1568, all have “ All to brake hys brayne 
panne.” 

So that the makers of the Authorized Version of 
1611, in reading “ All to brake his skull,” adopted 
no new phrase, but, as Mr. Tancock suggests, 
took the plirase inherited from the earlier versions 
of about one hundred years before. The question 
is, then, not so much what they understood by the 
phrase as what the maker of Matthew's version 
understood by it. 

Now 1. Was to obsolete in 1611 as an intensi- 
tive prefix? 2. Could al-to, as the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells and others have thought, have been 
then used asan adverb? 3. Was all,as the bishop 
thinks, then obsolete as an adverb? 

1. To is admitted to have been in common use 
as an intensitive prefix in Wiclif and Chaucer ; 
and it is easy to give a catena of writers who used 
it from the latter’s time to the date of Matthew’s 
Version. 

Thus, 1430, Sir Generydes :— 

“ A hundred houndes on a throm 
He saw that were thider com 
And ul the bodie had to rent.” ,. 2951. 
“ TIsmaels shelde in the midward 
He to rofe and al to brast.” 
“ His shelde to shewered euen in twoo,” 


L. 4453. 


L. 5156. 


1440, Morte Arthur :— 

“Alle to stonayede with pe strokes of pa steryne 
knyghtes.” L. 1436. 

1460, Holy Grail :— 

“The schip on fowre partyes fo rof.” C. 35, 1. 394. 


He dide brenne and éo rast Every where.” 
C. 16, 1. 498. 


“They to brosed him both body and bak.” 
C. 14, 1. 410. 


Helmes and hauberkis to he then.” 
C, 14, 1. 196. 
C. 1470, The Flower and the Leaf :— 


“ Forshronke with heat, the ladies eke ¢o brent.” 


1490, Lancelot of the Laik :— 

“ His suerd atwo the helmys al to kerwyth 
The hedis of he be the shoulderis smat.” 

“ His face was al to hurt and al to schent L. 1221. 
His newis [fists] swellyng war, and al fo rent.” 


L. 868. 


1500, Partenay :— 
All hys Armure he to and tere.” L. 5893. 
“ Paynime thay will make fo sfon/ste incline.” L, 2198. 
“Tham all to chapped and kerue.” , 


“ And this said leuer to rent thorughly.” L. 4290, 


“ All the skyn tho was torn and fo vent.” L. 5648. 
“ Hauberke broken and to tore.” L. 5872. 


1535, Coverdale, Matt. vii. 6 — 

“ Turne agayne and all to rexte you.” 

So all is not once used with the to prefix in the 
Holy Grail ; and in Partenay only once could it 
belong to the verb, and need not in any of the 
passages. In line 4290 “to-rent thorughly” is 
precisely equivalent to all to-rent. 

The author, then, of Partenay knew little if 
anything of all-to, but used to-tore and its kindred 
verbs freely. Is it not, then, probable that Cover- 
dale, only thirty-five, and Matthew, only thirty- 
seven, years later, knew very well what they were 
writing, and, in using the perfects to-rente and to- 
brake, only used words current in their youth, and 
used all=utterly only to intensify the phrase still 
further ? 

No doubt in later days the to prefix alone was 
fast becoming obsolete, and instances of its use are 
rare ; but it was not only by the translators of the 
passage in Judges that it was handed down, for 


| we find it in Foxe and Shakspere, and, in its longer 


form, in writers from 1562 to 1726. 

The following list from the index to Foxe’s 
works in Stevenson’s Church Historians shows a 
very frequent use of the longer phrase in 1562, and 
two instances of the fo prefix alone. The com- 
plete series is difficult to come by, but it must, I 
suppose, have been printed, or a correct index 
could not have been made :—To, without all, vol. v. 
395 [853]; with all, [v. 424, 425, 470; vi. 669, 
682: vii. 512, 561, 719; viii. 635, 774, 790]; 
all-to-be, i. 131; ii. 160, 382 [871]; iii. 110, 382; 
[v. 424, 425; vi. 340]. The references in brackets 
are in volumes which I cannot find. 
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I should add that the first instance of to alone 
(v. 395) is a doubtful one. It is on p. 1358, col. 2, 
of ed. 1570 :—“ Sodeinly at the voice of the Lord 
Cromwell's commyng, the campe brake vppe, and 
the Ruffins togoe” (sic). Comp. Summer’s last 
will and testament, 1600 :—“ The lustye courser, 
if he . . . spye better grasse, . . . breakes ouer 
hedge and ditch, and to goe, ere he will be pent 
in”; where the construction seems the same, but 
goe is plainly the infinitive, and to = <u. 

1562, A. Brooke, Romeus and Juliet :— 

** Mercutious ysy hand had all to frozen myne 
And of thy goodness thou agayne hast warmed it with 
thyne.” 
1571, Lord Buckhurst, Ferrer and Porrex :— 

“Done her villanie, and after adl-to-le-scratched her 

face.” 
1590, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 156 :— 
“Now forsooth as they went together, often all to 
hissing one another,” 
1591, Harrington, Ariosto, xxxiv. 48 :— 
“That did with dirt and dust him a// to dash.” 
1596, Spenser, Fairy Queen, iv. 7, 8:— 
“ With briers and bushes al to rent and scratcht,” 
1596, Shakspere, Merry Wives, v. 4 :— 
“ Then let them all encircle him about, 
And Fairy-like to pinch the vncleane Knight.” 
1598, Shakspere, King John, v. 2 :— 
“ Where these two Christian Armies might combine 
The bloud of malice in a vaine of league, 
And not fo spend it so vnneighbourly.” 
1609, Shakspere, Pericles, iv. 6 :— 
“ Now the Gods to-blesse your honour” (4to.): “ bless,” 
third and fourth folios. 
1601, Phil. Holland, Pliny, x. 74:— 
“She againe to be quit with them will a// to pinch and 
nip both the Fox and her cubs.” 
C. 1620, Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster, v. 3 :— 
“T'll have you chronicled, and chronicled, and cut 
and chronicled, and all to be praised and sung in 
sonnets.” 
1629, Bernard’s Terence, p. 16 :— 
“I will all to becurry thee, or bethwacke thy coate,” 
1632, Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady, v. 2:— 
_“See who is here! She has been with my lady, who 
kist her, all to be kist her, twice or thrice.” 
Chorus, Act I. ** And at last come home lame, and all 
to be laden with miracles.” 
1634, Milton, Comus, i. 376 :— 
‘* Plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all to rufiled.” 
1644, Cleveland, Character of a London Diurnall: 
“T wonder my Lord of Canterbury is not once more 
all-to-be-traytored for dealing with the lyons to settle the 
commission of array in the Tower.” 
1684 (not 1678, as Mr. Taycock has it), Bunyan, 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. p. 110 :— 
“ And the Giant mist but little of all to breaking Mr. 
Greatheart’s Scull with his Club,” 


1726, Swift to Pope, Dec. 5 :-— 

“ A letter from my Lord Peterborow for which I en. 
treat you will present him with my humble respects and 
thanks, though he all-to-be Gullivers me by very strong 
insinuations,” 

In all these cases it is certain, I think, that, 
whether some of the writers knew it or not, the to 
is the very to prefix of Wiclif and Chaucer, the tho 
of the Low Dutch version of the Bible, and the zer 
of the High Dutch; and not at all what the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was inclined to think it was, 
the to (zu) of hitherto and thereto. 

But Shakspere, at least, must have known 
what he meant when he wrote to-blesse, to-spend, 
and to-pinch ; and Holland had no difficulty about 
the last word, though he strengthened it with 
all. Nor were the translators of the Bible (1537) 
in doubt when they “al to-brake Abimelech’s 
skull.” 

To without all was the commonest form of the 
prefix in early writers; fo with all in later ones; 
and in later still be was more frequently interpo- 
lated to add to the strength and quaintness of an 
almost obsolete form of speech. 

But none of the writers, early or late, would 
have said, if asked to parse the sentence, all-to, 
adverb ; pinch or bepinch, the verb to which it is 
adjoined. 

2. But can all-to be called an adverb? That is 
the second question proposed. Is it an equivalent 
of omnino, of altogether, as the bishop suggested ? 

It would be indeed a strange sort of adverb 
which is never used with adjectives, and never, so 
far as I can learn, with any verbs except those 
which could take the to prefix. Let us substitute 
it in a few passages in which altogether occurs :— 

“ They are adi to lighter than vanity itself.” 

“ Make thyself ad/ to a prince over us.” 

“Why are ye thus al/ to vain?” 

“ Or saith he it al/ to for our sakes?” 

“ Thou, O God, knowest it all to.” 

“ Behold thou hast blessed them aii to.” 

I think we shall never find all to used in sucha 
way. The last instance might be turned to “ all to 
blessed them,” because bless takes the to prefix, but 
the one before it could not be so turned, because 
know does not take it. 

I conclude, then, that the answer to the parsing 
question would have been, on the part of those 
who did not think about it, “ Oh, it is a phrase we 
use when we mean to speak strongly.” But a 
clearer answer would be “ 7’ is a prefix; be isa 
prefix ; all, though an adverb, has the character of 
a prefix, as in allutterly, almighty, almost; and 
they are all intensitive, and are in common speech 
compounded together, so as to add more force to 
the verb to which they belong. They have an 


adverbial character, as prefixes always have, but 
they are inseparable from the verb, and form an 
intensitive variety of it.” 

Everybody knew that the verb to-brenne meant 
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“to barn up” ; to-brent, “utterly burnt”; be-brent, 
if it existed, would have a like meaning; all-be- 
brent, the same intensified ; all-to-brent (Wiclif), 
the same ; and if one wished to be very energetic 
indeed, like Bernard, one had no scruple in saying 
all one could, all-to-be-brent. 

The whole thing was in all cases a compound 
verb, a verb with a prefix, and that a prefix which 
neither in its compound state, nor in its several 
parts, to, or be, or al-to, could ever be used apart 
from the verb. 

3. As to the third question, the bishop seemed to 
consider all obsolete as an adverb, but it appears 
that it was only as to its use with an indicative 
that he had doubts, and that this led him to think 
all tobrake an unlikely use at the time of our 
version. But all is and was used as an adverb in 
every other possible way : With a substantive pre- 
ceded by a preposition, “ Allin gore blood up to 
the elbows” (Foxe) ; “ All in the Downs” (eigh- 
teenth century); with another adverb, “ And 
then he spake to me all angerlie” (Foxe) ; “all 
abroad ” (nineteenth century) ; with an adjective, 
“Ifa man had not al steady belief” (Foxe) ; “ All 
forlorn” (nineteenth century) ; with a participle, 
“But Hildebrand all set on wickedness” (Foxe) ; 
“all tattered and torn” (nineteenth century). 
Wiclif moreover uses it with an infinitive, as in 
Eccles. ii. 10, “ne I forfendide myn herte, but 
that of all voluptuouste he shuld take frut, and al 
delicen hym self in these thingus,” and with an 
indicative, as in Ps. liv. 6 (lv. 5 of our version), 
“Drede and trembling camen vp on me, and all 
couereden me dercnesses”; in both of which cases 
all is rather a prefix. 

All to-brake then would have been quite a 
possible construction with earlier writers, and 
probably with later ones also ; but I think it clear 
that at least down to 1611 they would have read 
the whole thing, whether al-to or al-to-be, as a com- 
pound prefix inseparable from the verb ; and that 
Priscian would have complained, and loudly, at the 
notion of all-to being ranked as an adverb. 

Henry H. Gisns, 

St. Dunstan's, Regents Park. 


Tae Russert Famiry ix. 461.)—Why 
does Cor. Cuester throw difficulties in the path of 
inquirers by speaking of Lady Elizabeth Russell ? 
That title implies that she was the daughter of an 
earl, 2 marquis, or a duke. Correctness in names 
isa great help in many cases, and many students 
have been led wrong by the foolish practice of 
speaking of the William, Lord Russell, executed 
under Charles II. as Lord William Russell. 
William, Lord Russell, marks an eldest son, Lord 
William Russell a younger son. A. H. C. 


Allow me to notice a mistake into which your 


Elizabeth Lloyd by her first marriage became Lady 
James Russell; and to style her “ Lady Elizabeth 
Russell” is certainly incorrect. G. A. W. 


Tue Ricut to SEARcH THE Pustic Recorps 
(5° 8. ix. 447.)—The decision was given in the 
Court of Appeal at Lincoln’s Inn, Aug. 2, 1876, 
in the matter of the Keeper of the Public Records 
ex parte Carr, before Lords Justices James, Mellish, 
and Baggallay, and is reported in the Times of the 
next day. The result of the application, as there 
stated, is :— 

“ The Court dismissed the appeal, on the ground that 
there is no general right in all the queen’s subjects to 
inspect the documents in the Record Office. Some par- 
ticular right must be shown. The appellant was in the 
position of a mere stranger, and the public time could 
not be wasted in hearing such an application.” 

There is also a full report of the previous decision 
of the Divisional Court at Westminster in the pre- 
vious number of the Times. It was held that the 
right to consult the records was subject to the 
limitations of the Public Records Act, 1 & 2 Vic. 
c. 94, one of which was that the Keeper of the 
Records had power to make rules. 

Ep, 


The question of the right of the public to 
search the public records was argued before Lord 
Coleridge, the Lord Chief Baron, and Mr. Justice 
Archibald on July 31, 1876 (see Times and Daily 
News of Aug. 2 in that year). The decision was 
against any such right. An appeal against the 
decision was heard before Lords Justices James, 
Mellish, and Baggallay on Aug. 2, 1876 (see 
Times of Aug. 3), and was dismissed, C. 


Nicurincates AND Cowstirs (5t ix. 408.) 
—I have lived during the past half century in 
Devonshire, and have never, to my knowledge, 
seen a cowslip growing wild in the county, though 
they abound within a few miles of its borders, 
During the same period I have never known a 
well-authenticated case of the notes of the night- 
ingale having been heard within the county of 
Devon, though exceptional cases are sometimes 
reported. <A clerical friend of mine in this county, 
who had studied this subject for thirty years, had 
travelled many a mile in search of a nightingale, 
and sat up till a very late hour during many a 
night in the hope of hearing its note (attracted to 
Ringmore Vale and elsewhere by delusive pro- 
mises), has often told me that in no ease had his 
hopes been fulfilled. E. C. Harrseton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


On this subject allow me to cite the following 
from Yarrell’s British Birds (4th ed., vol. i. p. 316, 
note) :— 

“Walcott, in hie Synonsis of British Birds (vol. ii. 
», 228), says that the nightingale ‘ has been observed to 


valued correspondent Cou. Cuester has fallen. 


be met with only where the cowslip grows kindly,’ and 
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the assertion receives a partial approval from Montagu ; 
but whether the statement be true or false, its converse 
certainly cannot be meintained, for Mr. Watson, in his 
Cyhele Britannica, gives the cowslip (Primula veri:) as 
found in all the ‘ provinces’ into which he divides Great 
Britain as far north as Caithness and Shetland, where we 
know that the nightingale does not occur.” 
Newron. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

It may interest your correspondent to know 
that the nightingales have been in full song here 
since April 12, the day on which they first ap- 
peared, but that in the immediate neighbourhood 
cowslips are not at all plentiful. At Albury, a 
mile and a half distant, they are abundant, but in 
the adjacent field I have rarely met with them. 
It was Cobbett, I think, in his Rural Rides, who 
said that in the Vale of Chilworth the nightingales 
sing earlier than in any part of England, 

G. Unwty. 

Chilworth, Surrey. 

In East Sussex, on the border of Kent, the 
cowslip is quite unknown, but nightingales are as 
common as blackberries there. ‘T. W. W. S. 


Dartmoor: Scoriayp ix. 349.)—In an 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette of Sept. 20, 1869, 
reference is made to the evidence of Mr. J. Mackie 
before a Select Committee on the Poor Law, Scot- 
land, as to Caithness Tinkers, who, he said, were a 
race different from, and had little or nothing in 
common with, the other inhabitants of that part of 
Scotland. Mr. Mackie is also said to have stated 
that about twenty years previously they were only 
about twelve or fifteen in number, living in the 
open air, and wandering about; but since that 
time they had rapidly increased to several hordes, 
two colonies of whom had located themselves in 
natural caves on the side of Wick Bay, and the 
others occasionally wandered about the five northern 
counties. They were also stated to be a savage, 
drunken, lawless people, and that all efforts to re- 
claim them had hitherto failed. Ina more recent 
issue of the Pull Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1870, an 
account is given of a singular family living on their 
own land at Nymet Rowland, North Devon ; and 
reference is made in the same article to a savage 
community called “ Broom Squires” who had in- 
fested the west of Somerset. A very graphic 
account of the family at Nymet Rowland will be 
found in the interesting work of Mr. Greenwood 
(the “ Amateur Casual”), entitled Strange Com- 
pany, published by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 
in 1874. In the chapter headed “The North 
Devon Savages ” an account is given of his visit to 
the Cheriton family, who seem to have been as 
irreclaimable as their Northern prototype, the 
Tinkers of Caithness, Hvuserr Smirn. 


Z. Y. X. will find « long account of “The North | 
Devon Savages, by our Special Commissioner,” 


and a leading article thereon, in the Daily Tele- 
graph for Oct. 23, 1871. V. M. G. W. 


FemaLe Freemasons (5 ix. 349.)—There 
never was any order of female Freemasons. There 
was, however, an order of Mopses, composed equally 
of men and women. In a book written in French, 
and published at Amsterdam in 1745, without 
either author’s or publisher's names, entitled 
L’Ordre des Franc-Macons trahi, et le Secret des 
Mopses révélé, an account of the latter will be 
found. The following is what we are told there. 

When Pope Clement XII. excommunicated the 
Freemasons, certain persons formed a new order in 
Germany under the patronage of members of the 
Government and others of high rank, with signs 
and passwords, and all the paraphernalia of Free- 
masonry ; they set up a dog as their emblem, a 
sign of fidelity, and called themselves Mopses, pug- 
To avoid the appearance of being Free- 
masons, they admitted women into their order; 
over each of their lodges they set a Grand Master 
and a Grand Mistress, each ruling altern itely for 
six months, who were addressed as Grand Mopses. 
On the admission of a candidate, instead of the 
sword, &c., in use among Freemasons, a_ brass 
collar and chain were attached to the neck, by 
which he or she was led blindfolded into the lodge; 
immediately the Mopses began to bark and how! 
like dogs. The final ceremony is too gross to be 
described here. E. Learon Bienkrnsorpr. 


dogs. 


On the French lodges of female Freemasons see 
Clavel, Histoire Pittoresque de la Franec-Macon- 
nerie (Paris, 1844), partie 1'*, chap. iii. The first 
female lodge appears to have been opened about 
1730, and many others were instituted up to and 
beyond the period of the great French Revolution. 

The Princesse de Lamballe was president of the 
Loge du Contrat Social. Some of these lodges 
admitted members of both sexes. There is only 
too good reason to fear that some of these societies, 
such as L’Ordre des Chevaliers et des Nymphes 
de la Rose, were designed, or, to say the least, 
were employed, to cover the grossest irregularities. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Prersonat Proverns (5 ix. 47, 169, 215.)— 
Would Horatio kindly give the reference to Lady 
Donne, mentioned in his note ante, p. 170? 

Crt. 

Atcurmy Mopern Scrence (5 §. ix. 
427.)—It has often occurred to me that the 
apparent success (if we may believe the historical 
evidence of which C. C. M. speaks) of some of the 
medieval alchemists was due to the fact that they 
knew how to evtract gold from the baser metals, 
and this would often appear like transmutation. 
In antimony ore, for instance, gold is often found, 


and may be extracted in a solid lump. 
H. A. B. 
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(5% ix. 429.)—Is D. D. serious in 
the question he puts? Had he prefaced his query | 
with an express statement that he believed or | 
understood a Pope to have really given utterance 
to the proposition quoted by him, we might have 
received the fact as something to go upon ; but as 
he only leaves this to be inferred, we are at liberty 
to reflect on the warning example of Charles Il. 
and the Royal Society in the matter of the differ- 
ence of weight between the fish alive and the fish 
Does D. D. mean to say positively that any 
Pope is responsible for seriously asserting, as though 
it were 2 new discovery, that the Christian God 
differs from the Allah of Mohammedanism ? 


W. T. M. 


dead. 


Reading. 

“Pyzarno” ix. 389.)—The Biographia 
Dramatica makes the edition of this play written 
bya North Briton, and differing from all other 
editions, to have been written, on supposition, in 
1799, but never acted. It adds, “a despicable 
production abounding with grammatical blunders.” 

J. Ancus, 


Tue Tuawes: Kent anp Essex (5 ix. 
364.)—In The Listory of South Britain, by 
Henshall, 1798, pp. 78-81, the question of these 
outlying portions of certain Kentish manors is 
considered. He concludes that Alestan, the 
Bailiff of London, held them as representative of 
the Bishop and Church of London, who then had 
custody of the course of the Thames, and were 
proprietors of all lands recovered from the en- 
croachments of the tide, and that as an eccle- 
siastie he was permitted to continue the holding, 
which was confirmed to his nephew Helto. In the 
time of the Saxons the Thames estuary was 
probably wider than it is at present, and many 
of the marsh lands must have been subject to 
frequent inundations; but I have met with no 
evidence tending to support the suggestion that 
what is now called the Isle of Dogs ever formed 
part of the lands of the Cant-wara-rice. It is 
probable that the main current of the Thames 
flowed south of this district from the earliest times, 
and that it was included in the lands north of the 
Thames, as defined by Alfred and Godrun in 578. 

Epwarp So.ty. 

A “Yortna Stone” S. ix. 328.)-—In this 
word yote the English dialects have preserved one 
of the oldest European roots, viz. GHU, ghud, 
“to pour”; Greek yéw (Ké-yv-par) ; Latin fundo 


(fadi, f=gh); Gotie giutan (giutan vein in 
balgins = to pour wine into bottles), past gavt, 


plur. gut: this gut is the Teutonic root; Old 
Saxon giotan (bléd geotan = to shed blood ; geotan 
is Frankish), past got, plur. gut, the root again ; 
Anglo-Saxon grdtan, past we guton, also showing 


giozan, kiozan; Middle High German giexen (eX 
horte wazzer giezen = he heard water roar, Nibel- 
ungen, v. 1533). So far the word means “to 
pour,” but it gradually obtains the additional mean- 
ing of “to cast,” ae. metals. Thus Kudrun, 
vy. 1129, “ir anker waren von glocken spise gozzen,” 
her anchors were cast of bell metal. In Old 
English we find :— 
“ hys mase* he toke in his honde tho 

that was made of yoten bras.” 

Richard Coer de Lion, 379. 

“ the lazart tok forth his coupe of gold 

bothet were yotex in o§ mold.” 

Amis and Amiloun, 2024. 

Modern German gieszen, goss, means both “ pour” 
and “cast” (as Glockengieszerei, “ bell-foundry ”). 
Now with regard to the phonetic changes at the 
beginning of the root, they appear in Frisian 
(qyiata, and in the Swedish gjutan, “ to cast, pour” 
as gjutstal = cast steel), from Old Norse giota. 
Thus the English yote will be accounted for. 

Yote means in the present dialects “to pour 
water on, to soak in or mix with water.” A 
yoting stone may therefore be a trough where the 
corn is soaked before being given to the fowls. In 
German the word gosse (or gosst nstein yoting 
stone) means a sink, as inakitchen. osse further 
denotes a trough-like excavation in a rock where 
waters sink; also a trough destined to receive the 
water in boring through a rock ; and, lastly, that 
portion of a mill where the corn is “ poured in” to 
be ground. G. A. Scurumrr. 

Tettenhall College. 


T. W. Cuemist, 1767 S. ix. 349.)— 
I have a copy of Baldwin’s Directory of London 
for 1770, which gives the name of Thomas Jones. 
chymist, 43, Newgate Street, and also the name 
of William Jones, druggist, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. These are the only two in the list in that 
trade. Perhaps one of these will be the party in- 
quired for by H. C. 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 
Bishopwearmouth. 


A Sworp-Mint (5 8. ix. 348) was revolving 
barrels set with sword-blades which received the 
victim from the maiden or virgin (of Nuremberg, 
&c.), and chopped the body past recognition. The 
working of the execrable machine is described at 
length in Reynolds’s The Bronze Statue; or, the 
Virgin’s Kiss, illustrations by Anelay. 

Henry LueweLtyn WILLIAMS. 

“Paw wa’” (5% S. ix. 388.)—What Defoe 
meant by this word, and whence he derived it, will 
be ascertained by a reference to the eleventh 


| readily 
Modern History of the Devil, which 


chapter of his 


the root gut (Beowulf, 1691, gifen geétende = the 


sea pouring, i.e. the flood); Old High German | 


* Mace. 

+ Leper. 
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treats of “‘ Divination, Sorcery, the Black Arts, and 
Pawawing,” &c. He says there is amongst the 
Indians of North America a kind of magic which 
they call pawawing ; their divines, or witches, they 
call pawaws, 

Neal, in his History of New England (1720, 
i, 33), says the Indians recognize a secondary deity 
which they call Hobbamocko, that is in English 
the devil, who appears only to the powaws or 
priests. Blome, in the Present State of America 
(1687, p. 207), describes how, when an Indian is 
very ill, at last they send for a pawnaw or priest, 
who sits down and asks no questions, but expects 
a fee or gift, according to which he proportions his 
work ; and Capt. Smith, as quoted in Beverley’s 
History of Virginia (1705, pt. iii. p. 36), describes 
how, when Col. Byrd’s plantations were perishing 
from drought, the Indians brought a powaw who 
for two bottles of rum undertook to procure a 
shower of rain, and did so. Paw wa therefore 
means conjuring by evil spirits ; Defoe only adopted 
the Indian word. EpWARD SoLty. 


“SHE, THE CAT'S MOTHER” (5 S, ix. 402.)— 
This is familiar to me as a Yorkshire expression, 
but certainly not as an illustration of perspicuity 
of language and precision of reference. On the 
contrary, I have always heard it employed for con- 
fusion of reference and ambiguity of language. 
Nor is it ever, that I know of, used by the classes 
which supply “mammas” and little girls to lite- 
rature. It was considered, in my time, a most 
vulgar form of speech, fit only for the mouths of 
servant-maids, who, in discussing their mistress, 
had this adage ready to baffle inconvenient in- 
quiries as to what “ unexpressive she” they were 
talking of. In the nursery, therefore, it was 
rigidly tabooed, and the rather because in the 
presence of children a vulgar nursery-maid would 
be strongly tempted to use it. A. J. M. 


Sir Wuitwortn (5 §. 
There must be some mistake in this question, Sir 
Charles Whitworth, created a peer in 1800, was 
an only son. He married the Dowager Duchess of 
Dorset, and died s.p. His father, Sir Charles 
Whitworth, married Miss Shelley (see Peerage, 
Is11). A. 8S. 


ix. 388.)— 


Pic-nic (5 §. ix. 406.) —This word was adopted 
for the title of 

“The Pic Nic Papers: by Various Hands. Edited by 
Charlea Dickens, Esq , Author of The Pichwicl Papers, 
Nicholas Nickleby, &c. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, Phiz, &c. In Three Volumes” (H. Col- 
burn, 1841). 

The title was a happy thought, as it suggested 
the Pickwick Papers, and also that the volumes 
were made up of the free gifts of several con- 
tributors. The work was published for the benefit 
of the widow and children of Mr. John Macrone, 


the original publisher of the Sketches by Boz, and 
realized the sum of 3001. Dickens’s contribution 
was “The Lamplighter’s Story,” which occupies 
thirty-two pages of vol. i. (see Forster’s Life, bk. ii, 
Viii.). Curuperr Bene, 


Heravpry (5* ix. 407.)—Reed of Chipchase 
and Troughend : “ Or, on a chevron between three 
garbs gules, as many ears of wheat stalked and 
leaved arg. Crest, a griffin rampant or” (Pap. 
worth and Burke). Weldon of Northumb. : “ Arg, 
a cinquefoil gu. ; on a chief of the second, a demi- 
lion rampant of the field” (Burke). 

T. F. Ravensnaw, 

Pewsey Rectory, Wilts. 

KexsaL Green Cemetery (5 §, ix. 408.)—I 
have a volume entitled A Handbook for Visitors 
to Kensal Green Cemetery, by Benjamin Clark, 
published by Joseph Masters (London, about 
1843); also Highgate Cemetery (1845), same pub- 
lisher, by “Thomas Dolby,” with autograph of 
Thomas William King, Rouge Dragon. I should 
be happy to let your correspondent see them. 

James Roberts Browy, 

84, Caversham Road, N.W. 

Your correspondent will find a very full illus- 
trated account of this cemetery, with copies of the 
chief inscriptions on the tombstones, in the Sun- 
day at Home for May, 1878, pp. 299, 311. The 
article is written by the author of Episodes in an 
Obscure Life. Curupert Bene. 


Ixn-nepGE Lang, Duptey (5 ix. 429.)— 
This is a corruption of Innage. Mr. Wacsrarre 
will find “the Innage” and the “ Innage Lane” in 
the neighbouring borough of Bridgnorth, outside 
und to the north of the old town wall. Innage is 
an old English term signifying « field or enclosure, 
and is derived from the Anglo-Saxon inge=a field. 
For further illustrations of derivatives from this 
root consult Eusebius Salverte’s History of Names 
of Men, Nations, and Places, translated by Mor- 
dacque, vol. ii. p. 185. 

Wm». P. M.B. 

Nottingham. 


Tue “Rounp Howse,” Liverroon (5% §. ix. 
428.)—Johnson gives :— 

*“ Roundhouse, n. s. (round and house). The con- 
stable’s prison, in which disorderly persons, found in the 
street, are confined, 

march’d to some fam'd roundhouse (Pope) ”; 
and, more recently, “Constables came for to take 
me to the Roundhouse” (Anti-jacobin). FRERE. 


Tue Baroyy or Covurrexay or OKEHAMPTON 
5% S. ix. 268, 296, 376.)—This barony, created 
by writ 1299, became finally forfeited by the 
attainder of Thomas, sixth Earl of Devon, and his 
brothers, 1 Edward IV. This Thomas had two 


sisters, his co-heirs—Elizabeth (who died without 
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jssue), wife of Sir Hugh Conway, and Jane, wife 
first of Sir Roger Clifford, and secondly of Sir 
Wm. Knyvett (his will is given in Nicolas’s Tes- 
tamenta Vetusta). Jane Clifford had two sons, 
and a daughter married to William Coe, but at 
this moment I cannot give my authority for this 
statement, nor have I been able to trace any later 
descendants of this lady, in whom, if they exist, 
and if the attainder were reversed, the barony of 
Courtenay would be vested. 

In the first year of Henry VII., Edward Cour- 
tenay, “late of Bournoe, Esquire,” the heir male 
of the family, was created Earl of Devon, his own 
attainder having been previously reversed ; but no 
barony was restored at that time, nor by any later 
patent, so that I much doubt if any barony existed 
which could fall into abeyance between the de- 
scendants of the four great-great-aunts and (in 
their issue) co-heirs to Edward, Earl of Devon, 
who died 1553, one of whom is Sir R. Vyvyan, 
Bart. 

Mr. Vyvyan makes a most erroneous statement 
as to the marriage of John Vyvyan, whose wife 
was Elizabeth, dau. and co-h. of Thomas Trethurfe, 
son and heir of John Trethurfe and Elizabeth 
Courtenay, and not Elizabeth Courtenay herself. 

By the Inq. p.m. taken April 11, 1556, after the 
death of Edward, Earl of Devon, the following 
persons were found to be his co-heirs: Reginald 
Mohun ; Alexander Arundell ; John Vyvyan, junior, 
and Margaret Buller, widow ; and John Trelawney ; 
the representatives of the earl's four great-great- 
aunts—(1) Isabella, wife of William Mohun ; (2 
Matilda, wife of John Arundell ; (3) Elizabeth, 
wife of John Trethurfe ; and (4) Florence, wife of 
John Trelawney, who must themselves have been 
long dead. 

I regret that I cannot name the present repre- 
sentatives of Isabella Mohun and Matilda Arundell, 
though I believe the Hunter-Arundell family re- 
present the latter; but the present co-heirs of 
Elizabeth Trethurfe are—Sir R. Vyvyan, Bart. ; 
Isabella, Dowager Marchioness of Exeter ; John, 
fifth Earl Spencer; and Richard, ninth Earl of 
Cork and Orrery ; and those of Florence Trelawney 
are—Sir J. S. Trelawney, Bart., W. Buller, of 
Downes, Esq., and the representatives, if any, of 
Elizabeth Trelawney and the Ven. George Allan- 
son, Archdeacon of Cornwall. 

Epuunp M. Boy e. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


“Tue Lass or Ricnmonp (5 §S, ix. 
169, 239, 317.)—Leonard McNally was the author 
of the words of this song ; James Hook the com- 
poser was the author of the melody. It was 
Written in praise of Miss I’Anson, who resided at 
Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire, whom he after- 
wards married. Hill House is an old mansion 


built on the highest point of the hill on which the 


town reclines, and is truly enough described in 


the song. (Richmond Hill, Leyburn, Yorkshire, 
quoted by Mr. Grorce Wnuire, ante, p. 317, is a 
manifest error. Leyburn is a small town eight 
miles from Richmond, and has no hill so named.) 
Hill House, Richmond, was at a later period, I 
believe, occupied by Sir Ralph Milbanke. See 
Lord Byron’s Life, where many of his letters to 
Miss Milbanke have this address given. 

McNally was a well-known member of the Irish 
Bar, and was associated with Curran in several of 
the political causes of the period. Two in par- 
ticular to which I have been able to refer are the 
cases of Henry Sheares, tried for high treason, 
July, 1798, and of Robert Emmet and others, 
September, 1803. 

Miss I’Anson’s father was, I believe, a solicitor, 
and I find a record of the marriage as having taken 
place in London in 1787 (see European Magazine 
of that date, where the name I’Anson is spelt 
Janson). Her brother, whom I well remember, 
was brought up to the Bar, but lived many years 
in Richmond as a private gentleman, and died 
there at an advanced age in 1846 or thereabouts, 
leaving an only daughter, the wife of Captain 
Hampton Lewis, of Beaumaris. 

The history of the song was well known to the 
late Henry Blegborough, M.D., a native of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, whose sister married the brother 
of Miss P Anson, and he communicated the facts 
to me at the time that a contradiction of the story 
popularly believed appeared in the Biographical 
Reminiscences of Lord William Lennor (1863, 
vol. i. p. 79). 

Corroborative testimony might probably be 
furnished by the family of the late Mr. Hook. 
His widow died April 5, 1863. In the following 
year Mr. Augustus A. Hook, a son of the com- 
poser, was residing at 1, Elizabeth Terrace, St. 
Ann's Road, Wandsworth. Joun Bett, 

Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush. 


Inpexes §, viii. 87; ix. 456.)—Apis wishes 
the exact reference to the whereabouts of Lord 
Campbell’s denunciation of authors who omit the 
necessary index. He will find it in the last para- 
graph of the preface to the third volume of the 
Lives of the Chief Justices, as follows :— 

“So essential did I consider an index to be to every 
book that I proposed to bring a Bill into Parliament to 
deprive an author who publishes a book without an 
index of the privilege of copyright; and moreover to 
subject him, for his offence, to a pecuniary penalty.” 

Reading. 


Sr. Georce (5" §, viii. 447; ix. 189, 209, 349, 
417.)\—Mr. Pickrorp, at the last of the above 
references, says that the badge of St. George was 
worn on the breast of English soldiers certainly as 
late as the fourteenth century. According to Sir 
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Walter Scott it was worn, if not on their breasts, 
at any rate on their helmets, so late as the middle 
of the sixteenth century. A Lancashire archer is 
thus described in the third canto of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel :— 
* His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 
Set off his sun-burned face ; 
Old England's sign, St. George's cross, 

His barret-cap did grace.” 

The period of the Lay is the reign of Edward VI. 
JoNATHAN Bovucnier. 


Weerine Crosses (5™ ix, 246, 459.) —There 
is a clump of elm trees at four cross-roads just out- 
side Salisbury, on the London road, known as 
“the weeping cross trees”; but I am so far unable 
to trace the existence of a cross, The popular 
notion is that friends here took leave of friends at 
the outset of a long coaching journey in the olden 
time. C. H. 


Jonn Thkopore Jacop Herts (5" S, ix. 
308, 432.)—In addition to the pictures mentioned 
at the latter reference are Rev. William Ford and 
Mrs. Ford, 1731; Thos. Gainsborough and Eliza- 
beth his wife, 1731; Samuel and Thomas Gains- 
borough, sons of the above, 1731 (these were the 
uncle and aunt and the cousins of the great Gains- 
borough); Mary Ford; Rev. John Ford and Mrs. 
Ford. The last three are not known to be still in 
existence, and any information about them will be 
acceptable. Heins also painted the picture on 
which Cowper wrote the beautiful lines beginning, 

“Oh! that those lips had language.” 
This last is still in possession of the family of 
Donne. All these are by Heins the elder. 
T. Forp Fewy. 
Trent College. 


Tne First Institution or Sunpay Scnoots 
(5™ viii. 367 ; ix. 110, 156, 271, 339.) —Are not 
these a simple development of Sunday eatechizing 
in the churches ? Hype CLarke. 


376.)—In reply to Sin Macwean and P, P., 
I may say that the crest confirmed and granted to 
Margerye Cater, wife of William Hyde, was not a 
new one. The grant (which is published in the 
Genealogist for May), after the usual opening, 


says 


Heraroic (5 §. viii, 147, 254; ix. 277, 356, 


“ And being requyred of Margerye Cater to make 
Search in the Registers and Records of myne Office for 
the Armes and Creast belonging to the said John Cater 
her father and his Auncestors and I fownde the same 
accordinglie. And so considering the antiquitie thereof 
coull not alter or change the same nor no parte nor 
parcele thereof but to the great prejudice of the said 
Margerye,” &c. 

I regret I am not aware of the reason for the 


grant. H. B. Hype. 
34, Oxford Gardens, W. 


Surnames now Onsouete (5™ 8. ix. 345, 377,) 
—Has Mr. Kenyepy or any other correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” interested in obsolete surnames 
ever come across the almost unfindable family 
name of Hilcock, and where 

Hivcock Inquirer, 


The name of T. Hurlbatt occurs over a shop in 
Anerley. H. E. Witkrysoy, 
Anerley, S.E. 


Cockxer’s “ Arnirumetic” (5 viii. 349: ix, 
35, 232.)—The following isan extract from Timbs’s 
Romance of London, vol. ii. pp. 224-5, which I 
think gives a better explanation of the phrase, 
“ According to Cocker.” After the anecdote of 
Murphy recorded by Gey, Ricavo :— 

“Without doubting its authenticity we may observe 
that Cocker’s Arithmetic was the first which entirely 
excluded all demonstrations and reasoning, and confined 
itself to commercial questions only, which is stated ag 
the secret of its extreme circulation. Its popularity ig 
attained in the saying to denote accuracy, ‘ According to 
Cocker,’ A copy of the edition of 1678 has been sold for 
8/. 10s. Cocker was buried, according to a sexton’s 
evidence, in the church of St. George the Martyr in 
Southwark, near which lived his publisher, Hawkins,” 

I read the account some time since of the sale of 
a copy for about the same price, but cannot 
remember where. It was some time last year, 
between May and November. The sale was in 
London. L. P. 


“German” Srrver (5% ix. 129, 376.)—The 
introduction of nickel into the white metals which 
are used as cheap substitutes for silver was a 
German invention. The result was a greatly in- 
creased hardness, and the new material was issued 
with the stamp, or, as it were, the plate mark, 
“Neu silber.” It was consequently from the first 
distinguished by our traders as German silver; 
while our own invention, known to the trade as 
Britannia metal and on the Continent called 
English, is a cheaper and softer material, used for 
many purposes for which hardness is not ab- 
solutely necessary. TREGEAGLE. 


Cnroxocrams (1* S. ix. 60; 5% vii. 306; 
ix. 69, 112, 140, 215, 337.)— 

“Wither (George), Sigh for the Pitchers: breathed 
out in a personal Contribution to the National Humilia- 
tion, the last of May, 1666, in the Cities of London and 
Westminster upon the near approaching Engagement 
then expected between the English and Dutch Navies. 
Imprinted in the sad year expressed in this seasonable 
chronogram, LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs.” 

G, Perratt. 


Witt or Arcnor, or Bisnor’s HatrieLD 
(5 S. ix. 405, 472.)—-I am sorry to be unable to 
furnish Con. Fisnwick with the information he 
seeks. The name of “Robertt ffrouik ” does not 
appear either in the list of the rectors or in that of 
the chantors of Bishop's Hatfield given in Clutter- 
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buck’s History of Hertfordshire, nor is the name 

to be found in Chauncy’s History of Hertfordshire. 
He was probably a member of the family of 
Frowick, one of whom was Lord of Weld and of 

North Mimnis, a parish adjoining that of Hatfield, 

temp. Henry VII. R. R. Liuoyp. 
St. Albans. 


Tae at HAARLEM: THE GosPEL 
Eptstie Sipes or tue Attar (5 §, ix. 61, 
101, 413, 451, 471.) —The headings of my papers, 
“Gospel, or South Side,” “Epistle, or North Side,’ 
are those which occur in the pencil notes of my 
visit in 1873. 

Mr. Mackeyzie Watcort, in his interesting 
reply at the last reference, says that he has not 
poticed any special reason for a change of terms at 
Haarlem. 

Now, since reading this, I seem to remember, 
and I cannot shake off the impression, that the 
high altar at Haarlem is at the west, not at the 
east, end of the church. Perhaps some more recent 
visitor than myself can tell us whether this is so 
or not. Jounxn Woovwarpb. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Aw Batiap (Caprars Warp) (5S. ix. 
407, 435, 478.)—The ballad in question is the only 
authority known to me for this pirate’s having 
beaten off a king’s ship which fell in with him. 
The original ballad was probably a contemporary 
production, because Ward's later adventures and 
death are not recounted in it, and because one of 
the extant copies is of the reign of Charles I., 
when there were many living who could remember 
the time. I accept with thanks Dr. 
limitation of the dates during which Ward 
“flourished.” Not having felt any particular in- 
terest in Ward, I had not read Barker’s pamphlet. 

Wa. Cuarre.t. 


Tae Toms or Epuunp or Lanoiey, 
or York (5 §, viii. 443; ix. 251, 276.)—I am 
greatly obliged to H. Y. N. for his kind answer to 
my query. If the skeleton of the young woman 
were indeed that of Anne Mortimer, Mr. Evans 
was right in saying that her age could not have 
exceeded twenty-five. Twenty-three is her pro- 
bable age at the latest. Dugdale says that she 
was born Dec. 27, 12 R. II. ; but since her father’s 
marriage was granted to Thomas, Earl of Kent, 
only on October 7 previous (Rot. Pat., 12 R. IL, 
part i.), this is plainly an error. There is every 
reason to believe that she was the eldest of the 
family, and she was probably born in 1389. Since 
her husband (beheaded Aug. 6, 1415) was twice 
married, she can scarcely have died later than 
1413 ; and the real probability is that she died at 
the birth of her son Richard, which took place 
Sept. 20-21 (Inq. Post Mort., 7 membranes), 1410 
(ib, 26 membranes), 1411 (2b., 9 membranes), or 


1412 (Rot. Pat., 13 H. IV., part ii., seems to show 
that it was not before Feb. 18, 1412). The other 
child of Anne, Isabel, Countess of Essex, was 
affianced Feb. 18, 1412 (Rot. Pat), and must 
therefore have been the senior of her brother. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS ConTEMPT” §, ix. 
467.)\—To the “too familiar intercourse,” or the 
“long familiarity with benefits,” offered for selec- 
tion as the original and legitimate meaning of the 
proverb, I add another version, which I have often 
heard Whately enunciate, namely, “ Familiarity 
with danger breeds contempt for it.” He did not 
urge that this was the original and legitimate 
meaning of the proverb, but I am not aware that 
he ever patronized any other application of it. 

Joun Pike, F.S.A, 

The equivalent phrase among the negroes of 

Sierra Leone is, “Too much freedery breeds 


despisery.” x D. 


Frorat Carer Reyts (5% S. ix. 367.)\—Walter 
de Camhon granted land, &c., in Leighton to 
Newminster Abbey for a rent of one rose on the 
feast of St. James (Newminster Cartulary, Surtees 
Soe., vol. Ixvi. p. 93). a. 

Sishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


1357, August 1. Lionel, Earl of Ulster, grants 
the builiffry of Cork to Geoffrey Stukeley by tenure 
of a rose, to be paid on St. John Baptist’s Day 
Rot. Pat., 32 E. IIL, part ii.). 

340, Feb. 10. Edward the Black Prince remits 
to John de Molynes three weeks’ service, and 33 
sols 10 deniers, which he was bound to pay by the 
year, in consideration of a rose, to be paid every 
year on the feast of St. John Baptist, at the 
request of the king his father (Rot. Pat., 14 E. IIL, 
part i.). HERMENTRUDE. 


The Darels of Buckinghamshire held the manor 
of Fulmer by the “reddendo” of a red rose 
annually. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, 


Tur “Pass-nook” or A Bank (5 S. ix. 387.) 
—In reply to Banxer’s query I think the fol- 
lowing may help him. In the early days of bank- 
ing, i.e. in the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries, a customer was wont to go 
down to his goldsmith’s or banker's periodically to 
pass his accounts, and would write at the foot of 
the credit or debit side, “I allow this account,” 
and sign his name, the banker signing the other. 
About the same time bankers were in the habit 
of furnishing a statement of account copied from 
the ledger for the benefit of the customer who 
wished to check or pass his account. The Earl 
of Litchfield, writing to Mr. Child on May 30, 


1713, says :— 
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“T suppose my account is ready in your Bookes for my 

Mich* rents and a duplicate of it for me, and I will come 
and passe it y® first opportunity I have leisure. This 
writing need not be set to y* account till | come because 
some small matter perhaps may be drawne upon you 
between this and then.” 
From statements upon paper it was found to be 
more convenient to write the account in small 
books. The first mention of a pass-book I have 
met with was in 1715, when Lady Carteret, writing 
to Mr. Child about her affairs, stated :— 

“Y° person I thought of sending to examine y* 
accounts is sick. I should be glad of a Book, as I used 
to have at Mr. Mead’s, with an account of all that you 
have received upon this article.” 

Mr. Mead was a goldsmith keeping running cashes 
in Fleet Street, I believe at the “ Black Lion.” I 
know a pass-book which has been in existence 
since 1717 or earlier, and still in use. 

G. Hitron Price. 

Temple Bar. 

I find in Bailey’s Dictionary, “ To pass (passer, 
F.; passare, Ital.), to be current as money.” 
book is, therefore, the book in which the current 
account is entered, 


Pass- 


“Tue New Grounp, Moorrtetps” ix. 
368.)—Among the burials in the register of All 
Hallows on the Wall, the first three books of 
which are being privately printed, there are several 
entries in which mention is made of the “new 
buryall place.” The first is 

“M* Will’m Martine, Minister and preache", was 
Buryed the xvj. day of March, 1573, in the new buryall 
place in Bethealem founded by Sir Thom’s Rooe, late 
knyght and alderman of london.” 

Stow states (vol. i. p. 426, ed. 1754) that Sir 
Thomas Roe caused this ground to be enclosed 
in 1569, and that it was part of Bethlehem 
Hospital. That portion of the present Broad 
Street Railway Station at the corner of Liver- 
pool Street and Eldon Street stands on this “ new 
buryall place.” The portion of these registers 
being printed ends with 1674. 2 IN 

Tue Yoxr (5 §, ix. 336.)—The extract which 
your correspondent takes from the Daily News 
respecting the Yoki is in the main correct, and a 
passing notice from Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics may throw some light on the subject. In 
vol. i. p. 45, I read as follows :— 

“The Yoki constantly exerciseth the spirit in private. 
He is recluse, of a subdued mind and spirit, free from 
hope and free from perception. He planteth his own 
seat firmly on a spot that is undefiled, neither too high 
nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred grass which is 
called £oos, covered with a skin andacloth. There he 
whose business is the restraining of his passions should 
sit, with his mind fixed on one object alone—in the 
exercise of his devotion for the purification of his soul 
keeping his head, his neck, and body steady, without 
motion ; his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking 
on no other place around.” 


a 


Such silent contemplation and self-absorption may 
tend to excite a smile in the minds of those who 
feel the cravings of a more elaborate mode of 
worship. But the history of the religious senti- 
ment proves its universality, and the peculiarity of 
its exercise which the Yoki enjoys is an instance 
in point in support of the statement. 
A. Cutter. 


This seems to be the Sanskrit yok/, in var. dial, 
jogt, which Wilson renders “a follower of the yoga 
philosophy, a practiser of ascetic devotion, in 
common use, a religious mendicant, and reputed 
conjurer or magician.” See Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms, under “ Yoga,” “ Yogi,” “ Yogini.” 

R. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Mires Corner (5™ §. ix. 446.)—Is your cor- 
respondent quite sure that the monument at 
Sprowston is a memorial to the Miles Corbet who 
was put to death after the Restoration for acting 
as one of the late king’s judges? Iam not ina 
position to deny the fact, but I think it unlikely, 
as the bodies of persons who suffered the high 
treason punishment were not commonly given to 
their friends for burial. K. P. D. EL 


“GIVING THE STRAIGHT TIP” (5 ix. 386.)— 
I think this very common phrase did not take its 
rise from the turf, for I can remember it nearly 
fifty years, which, I think, is before such things as 
“tips” were spoken of in connexion with the turf. 
In this part of the country it means something 
direct and to the point, either in words or actions, 
A good knock-down blow delivered right from the 
shoulder into an opponent’s eye is “a straight tip.” 
To knock over is to “tip over.” Tip is often used 
nearly in the same sense as fap—=a smart * 
» 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This phrase is largely used in rural townships 
and villages of Essex, where it “evidently means 
speaking plainly and decisively—delivering an 
ultimatum,” as Cutupert Bebe tersely defines it, 
and also something more ; and the “straight tip,” 
as given at Dunmow and within a considerable 
radius, not only means a direct reply without either 
evasion or reservation, but also a spirit of in- 
difference and defiance—very often an insult is 
intended. Straight is also much in vogue in Essex, 
and whether applied to speaking or dealing it is 
equivalent to “ square,” “ fair and above board”= 
e.g. honest and mutually satisfactory. 

J. W. Savitt. 

Dunmow, Essex. 


See Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, s.v. “Tip,” 


“Tipster.” The phrase relates to private infor 
mation of any kind. Frepk. Rve. 
Ashford. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Foreign Classics for English Readers.—Goethe. By 
A. Hayward. (Blackwood & Sons ) 

PeruaPs there is no more trying subject for the respect- 
able or “Philistine” mind than the life of Goethe. 
Gretchen, Aennchen, Frederica, Charlotte, Christine, 
and the rest—ed in Italia, mille e tre—all this monstrous 
regiment of women defiles before us through the great 
man’s life, and we know not what to make of them. It 
istherefore not the least among the merits of an able 
and very interesting monograph that Mr. Hayward, for 
one, does know what to make of them; and when 
sketching, with pure and delicate hand, the many court- 
ships of his hero, is not afraid to speak freely of that 
“aloofness” and introspective self-control which made 
Goethe fall in love after the manner of Firmilian, the 
student of Badajoz, as if he merely gave himself up to 
love for the sake of studying the passion in a series of 
differing manifestations. There is another and a still 
more important subject, too, on which Mr. Hayward is 
equally judicious—Goethe’s religion, or his want of it. 
Beyond an allusion to “the angry God of the Old 
Testament,” and a record of the fact that Goethe came 
back from Italy “a confirmed unbeliever,” hardly any- 
thing is said about a matter which, and the consequences 
of which, could not be adequately dealt with in so small 
a book. Yet within this little compass of 222 pages 
Mr. Hayward, with the ease and skill of a veteran 
littérateur, has managed to draw out a vivid and sufficient 
sketch of Goethe’s career as poet, dramatist, philosopher, 
man of science; a sketch which, to a reader who does 
not yet know the longer biographies, will be of this great 
use, that it will show him how largely Werther, and 
Wilhelm Meister, and Faust, not to mention lesser works, 
are informed by the history and experience of their 
author. The book, too, is rich in apt allusion and 
illustrative anecdote ; and, if we had space, we might 
say something of the humour and point which its 
criticisms display, and of the clearness of its analysis of 
the poet’s chief labours. 

Mr. Hayward ends by declaring Goethe to be “the 
most splendid specimen of cultivated intellect ever 
manifested to the world”; a verdict that seems to us as 
just in what it suppresses as in what it affirms; for how 
much of human excellence is left untouched by such a 
meed of praise! He quotes too, most appropriately, 
concerning Goethe some noble lines (O si sic omnia /) 
of Moore’s on Rousseau ; lines of which it is sad indeed to 
think that they are applicable to one of the greatest of 
mankind. 


Halleck’s International Law. A New Edition, Revised, 
with Notes and Cases, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart., of 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (C. Kegan Paul & 
0.) 
By turns soldier, statesman, practising lawyer, and 
publicist, General Halleck forms a striking example of 
that wonderful many-sidedness of character in which our 
Transatlantic cousins seem to rival the Italians of the 
enaissance. It was during a period of national peace, 
but of personal hard work as a San Francisco lawyer, that 
the ex-Secretary of State for California composed the 


valuable work on International Law which Sir Sherston 
Baker now brings afresh before the English reader, at a 
very opportune moment. There are few subjects ren- 
dered prominent by recent events in Europe which are not 
touched upon or illustrated, either in General Halleck’s 
original text or in Sir Sherston Baker's notes. Many of 
our readers are probably asking themselves what is likely 
to be the issue of the Berlin Congress, If they turn to 


the pages of General Halleck, they will find the obvious 
remark that, ‘in order to afford a prospect of success in 
these deliberations, the plenipotentiaries should be ac- 
tuated by a sincere desire to effect a just and amicable 
settlement of the questions to be discussed,” tempered 
by the caustic word of criticism, *‘ this, however, has 
not often been the case.” Let us hope that our present 
plenipotentiaries may be among the brilliant exceptions 
which shall deserve to be enshrined in a future edition 
of Halleck. Among the notes with which Sir Sherston 
Baker has enriched the original text we observe an in- 
teresting préc‘s of the principal divergences between 
the representatives of the various Powers at the Brussels 
Conference of 1874 (vol. i. p. 418), and « valuable list of 
extradition treaties between the chief States of the 
civilised world (vol. i. p. 210), The second volume is 
rendered specially useful in regard to Military Law 
by the insertion at full length of Dr. Francis Lieber’s 
remarkable “Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field,” drawn 
up for the War Department at Washington in 1863. 
The history of the second volume carries us down 
the stream of Time to the foundation of the Italian 
kingdom and the German empire. Since it was being 
prepared for press some famous names have disappeared 
from the roll of the living. Victor Emmanuel and 
Pius 1X., the first elective embodiment of United Italy, 
and the last hereditary embodiment of the temporal power 
of the mediwval Papacy, have both migrated ad plures, 
The warrior king, who was saluted ‘‘ Kaiser in Deutsch- 
land” amid the relics of Bourbon and Bonaparte glories 
at Versailles, has all but followed in their wake. Ata 
time when peace and war seem still to be trembling 
in the balance, those who wish to understand the 
principles of the Law of Nations will do well to con- 
sult Sir Sherston Baker's timely and interesting gift from 
the “ Golden Gate of the Pacific.” 


Rivista Europea: Rivista Internazionale. (Florence, 
Pancrazi.) 

Tue May number of this review, which was long 
associated with the name of the distinguished Italian 
Orientalist, Prof. de Gubernatis, contains much of an 
international interest, including an essay on Edgar Poe’s 
correspondence, a translation from Poushkine, and an 
article on English universities. But we would suggest 
to the Editor that, in order to maintain the high 
character of the Rivista Europea, it would have been 
well to have given one so competent to inform the Italian 
public on English academical questions as Signor de 
Tivoli an opportunity of correcting the proof of his 
article. We are quite sure that the Taylorian teacher of 
Italian knows and loves Oxford far too well to be 
answerable for the strange dichotomy of the late Regius 
Professor of Modern History into the “ Professori 
Goldwin, Smith,” and the no less remarkable change of 
the present Master of Balliol into Prof. “Jurett.”. The 
same observation applies also to the case of the corre- 
spondent who reviews English literature. We do not 
always coincide with his criticisms, but we can feel for 
his anguish on seeing in print such impossible forms as 
“nolveists” for “‘ novelists,” “Sir Kenelms” for “Sir 
Kenelm Digby,” and “ Hing-Kens” for “ Hong-Kong.” 
A review which, although young, has already made so 
considerable a name, should ensure the permanence of 
its renown by adding accuracy to the brilliancy which 
gained it so early a reputation. 


Str Tuomas Durrvs Harpy.—It is with deep regret 
that we have to record the death of Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, who 
expired, after a brief illness, on Saturday night, the 15th 
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inst., at his house, 126, Portsdown Road, Kilburn. The 
event leaves a vacancy in the public service which it 
will not be easy to supply, and, in his own special 
department of literature, not likely to be supplied at all. 
torn in Jamaica in 1804, he was the eldest son of Major 
Hardy of the Royal Artillery. Devoted at an early age 
to the public service, he was appointed in 1519 a junior 
clerk in the Record Office in the Tower of London. 
Under the tuition of Mr. Petrie he became an expert in 
the reading and interpretation of ancient MSS., a faculty 
which, combined with a close and accurate study of early 
English history, soon led to important results. Ere 
long he distinguished himself by some papers in the 
Archaologia and in the Excerpta Historica, chietly in 
illustration of the reign of King John. He afterwards 
edited several important works for the Record Com 
mission, among which were two large folio volumes of 
the early Close Rolls, one of the Patent Rolls, and others 
of the Charter Rolls, Norman Rolls, and other series of 
records at that time preserved in the Tower. His In- 
troductions to the Close and Patent Rolls were so valuable 
that they were published separately. His publication of 
the celebrated Wodus tenendi Parliamentum was an im- 
portant contribution to constitutional history. Some 
time after Mr. Petrie’s death he completed for publica 
tion and wrote an introduction to the first volume of that 
gentleman's unfinished work, the Monumenta Historica 
Britanwea. But the scheme of that publication being 
afterwards superseded by the now voluminous series of 
chronicles issued under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, he undertook the compilation of his elaborate 
Descriptive Catalogue of MSS., a work of which it is 
impossible to over-estimate the utility to the historical 
student. 

On the death of Sir Francis Palgrave in 1861, Mr. 
Hardy was appointed Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
tecords, and in 1870 he received from the (ueen the 
honour of knighthood in recognition of his services. He 
was beyond question the foremost palzographer and the 
most experienced record scholar of his day, and with 
him there dies an amount of curious learning which was 
always placed most courteously at the disposal of every 
inquirer, Of his personal character it is enough to say 
that the warmth and kindliness of his disposition made 
him beloved by almost every one with whom he ever 
came in contact. 

Morwenstowr Cuvrenu, Corxnwart.—A fund is being 
formed (bankers, East Cornwall Bank, Launceston) for 
the purpose of restoring this ancient church, which 
derives much of its interest from the poems of the Rev. 
R. 8. Hawker, its late vicar, who was an occasional con- 
tributor to ‘ Q.” The restoration is under the 
countenance of the Bishop of Truro, who has made the 
gratifying announcement that “nothing should be done 
away with that showed there had been a human brain to 
plan and contrive, a human heart to love, a human hand 
to work."’ One marked feature of the edifice is to be 
found in the massive pew carvings, and a tracery of the 
vine plant, 


“A leafy line, 
With here and there a cluster,” 
running round the church, was alluded to by the priest- 
poet in one of his sonnets 
these and other features of Hawker's “ Saxon shrine.” 
which are commemorated in the poems, were obliterated. 


Tue ALDERMEN or ALpERsGATE, 1451-1616.—Mr. 
F. C. Price, the fac-similist. is proposing to reproduce 
subscription copies of John Withie's list of the names 
and arms of the above civic dignities. The document, 
which be'ongs to a period when the traders of the metro- 
polis were of the best generose families of England, 


It would be unfortunate if 


and when Leigh (in his Aceidence of Armory, p. 41) com. 
pared the heralds to angels and to Aaron, will prove to 
be an important adjunct to the Visitation of London 
now under the care of the Harleian Society. — . 
Mr. P. Le Neves Fostrr’s many friends will rejoice to 
hear that some members of the Society of Arts, with Lord 
Hatherley at their head, have associated themselves 
together to present him, on the occasion of his com. 
pleting twenty-five years’ service as secretary of the 
Society of Arts, with a substantial testimonial in money 
as an expression of their respect. 
Tue Flower Sermon at St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall 
Street, is not an ancient custom, but was introduced by 
Dr. Whittemore, the present rector of the united parishes, 
about twenty-five years since. W. R. Tare, 


Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise faste» communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Fo.ik-Lore.—We would strongly urge on those corre- 
spondents who are good enough t» send us communica- 
tions on Folk-Lore that, before doing so, they should 
consult Brand's Popular Antiquities, Chambers’s Book 
of Days, Hone’s Every-Day Book. but especially Thisel- 
ton Dyer’s British Popular Customs, this last being the 
most recent work on customs connected with the 
Calendar. 

E. Conner.—The Muggletonians are the followers of 
Lodowicke Muggleton, who in 1651 declared that he and 
his companion John Reeve were the “‘two witnesses” 
mentioned in Revelation xi. 5 7. Muggleton was tried 
at the Old Bailey for blasphemy, and convicted Jan, 17, 
He died March 14, 1607. 

G. F. 8. E. (ante, p. 118.)—H. A. B. will be glad if you 
will say in what Latin version of Plutarch’s Agesilaus 
** Talis cum sis utinam noster esses ” is to be found. 

C, A. Wann.—“ Aula Cervina,” Oxford, was Hert or 
Hart Hall, which became Hertford College in 1740. It 
was subsequently named Magdalen Hall, and again, 
recently, Hertford College. See “N. & Q.,” 58,1. 5, 
74, 133, 178. 

Disctputvs.—A good grammar of the Norwegian lan- 
guage (southern division) is Sargeant’s Outlines of Nor- 
wegran Grammar (London, Rivingtons), 

A. F.—Before inserting your second communication, 
please read the notes, axte, pp. 435, 478, 497. 

RK. S. B.—The writer wishes to remain anonymous, 

A. Z%. (Cork Club), L. Cc. M. (Cobham, Surrey), and 
“ SHAKESPERR.”— Name and address required. 

G. H. A.—Letter forwarded, 

J. Fisuer.—Yes, if not too long. 

Vixcenr 8. Leax.—It will appear possibly next week. 

R. F. C. and H. Kern.—Next week. 
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NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Susiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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